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INTRODUCTION 


At  a  time  when  important  decisions  are  being  taken  which 
will  largely  determine  the  shape  of  Britain  in  the  post-war  world, 
the  question  of  ownership  and  control  of  land  assumes  a  special 
urgency. 

During  the  past  year  beautiful  schemes  for  the  remodelling 
of  many  of  our  towns  (particularly  our  blitzed  towns)  have  been 
drawn  up  on  paper.  The  people  will  never  see  these  plans 
materialise  unless  far-reaching  legislation  is  passed  controlling 
the  use  of  land.  Plans  are  being  laid,  also,  for  rehousing  millions 
of  people  in  the  next  decade.  The  rents  that  these  people  will 
pay  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  price  of  the  land 
on  which  the  houses  are  erected.  The  future  location  of  industry 
and  the  development  of  agriculture  are  both  matters  which  will 
be  materially  affected  by  the  land  policy  ultimately  adopted. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  analyse  as  simply  as 
possible  the  various  policies  now  put  forward  for  control  of  land 
use,  including  the  Government’s  Bill  and  White  Paper.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  picture  of  the 
vested  interests  involved,  the  trends  in  land  ownership  and  the 
part  that  landowners  as  a  class  are  playing  in  the  modern 
capitalist  world. 
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PART  I.  LAND  OWNERSHIP. 

What  Has  Happened  to  the  Land? 

Up  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  land  ownership  in  Britain 
was  the  key  to  power.  In  olden  days,  when  land  was  frankly 
taken  by  conquest  and  not  by  benefit  of  lawyer,  the  landlord  ruled 
because  he  owned  a  vital  economic-  asset.  As  time  passed,  other 
economic  properties  assumed  a  greater  proportionate  importance, 
though  they  were  often  bound  up  with  the  land. 

As  the  19th  century  opened,  the  new  wealth  from  the  mines, 
from  ore  and  the  railways,  the  rents  from  the  growing  towns 
that  transformed  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Birmingham  and 
South  Wales,  brought  wealth  to  those  of  the  landed  gentry  who' 
were  quick  enough  to  adapt  themselves.  Profits  of  the  new 
capitalist  farming  of  the  late  18th  century,  with  the  final  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  peasant  into  the  village  labourer  after  the  last 
enclosures,  made  the  course  plain  for  the  19th  century  dominance 
of  the  big  landed  families — the  £100,000-a-year  men  Gladstone 
spoke  of  so  devoutly.  The  almost  feudal  landlords,  the  govern¬ 
ing  caste,  had  big  investments  in  merchant  banking,  coal  and 
iron,  as  well  as  in  the  Empire.  Land  was  not  all  their  wealth. 
The  heavy  prices  paid  for  land  extracted  by  the  landlords  from 
the  new  railways  and  roads  brought  many  of  them  wealth  which 
they  invested  in  other  things  than  rents. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coalowner  Londonderrys  or 
the  ironmaster  Dudleys  were  no  chickens  in  capitalist  exploita¬ 
tion,  the  struggle  between  them  and  the  new  purely  industrial 
capitalists  was  a  very  real  one,  in  which  the  landowners  were 
finally  to  lose  their  identity  as  a  separate  political  force.  The  end 
of  the  19th  century  saw  factors  that  changed  the  social  control  of 
Britain.  Up  till  that  time,  broadly  speaking,  the  landlord  caste 
had  run  the  cabinet,  had  its  men  in  the  House,  ran  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Civil  Service,  and  dominated  social  life.  But  the 
wider  responsibilities  of  Empire  and  the  necessity  of  building  up 
a  strong  navy  and  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
necessity  for  staving  off  working-class  demands,  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  splendour  of  the  landlords.  This  does  not  mean  that  vested 
interests  in  land  were  swept  aside.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  great 
extent  the  interests  in  land  were  merged  with  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  class. 

One  of  the  factors  which  make  up  the  success  of  the  British 
ruling  class  has  been  their  ability  to  link  up  and  interweave  by 
marriage,  purchase  and  graft  the  landed  interest  with  that  of 
other  elements  of  the  capitalist  class.  This  policy  has  meant,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  constant  recruitment  of  new  men  and  money  to  the 
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land,  and  on  occasion  the  enrichment  of  the  shrewder  members 
of  the  landed  families. 

The  rise  of  imperialism,  the  great  collapse  of  farming  from 
1870  onwards,  the  turning  of  the  land  into  a  pleasure  park  for 
the  idle1  and  the  very  significant  death  duty  financing2,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  landowners  as  such. 
These  factors  led  to  changes  in  the  ownership.  Members  of  the 
finance  oligarchy  rushed  to  the  camouflage  of  landed  titles,  so 
that  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  underwent  considerable 
change.  At  the  same  time,  certain  titled  names  were  taken  on  to 
boards  of  companies.  However,  the  financial  institutions  them¬ 
selves  increasingly  became  landlords.  Land  became  finally  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  rest  of  the  capitalist  economy. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  economic  elements  that 
operate  this  integration  are  particularly  conservative  ones.  Engels 
prophesied  seventy  years  ago  that  in  Britain  land  would  fall  more 
and  more  into  the  control  of  the  Stock  Exchange.3  Now  the 
City  elements  who  go  out  for  as  much  surplus  value  as  they  can 
seize  correspond  very  much  to  the  landlord  interest.  Both  are 
parasitic  elements.  They  live  by  shuffling  papers,  their  “  profits  ” 
come  in  the  form  of  dividend  warrants  or  rent  books.  Land  is  a 
rentier’s  interest,  and  the  city  interests  that  came  into  land  were 
likewise  the  property  trusts,  the  investment  and  debenture  cor¬ 
porations,  insurance  companies  looking  for  safe  investments  for 
the  money  they  won  from  the  pennies  of  the  workers. 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  elements  are  more  active 
than  others.  Some  parasites  spend  their  time  in  chasing  the 
T oiler’s  photographer  from  Riviera  beach  to  duke’s  castle;  others 
speculate.4  But  what  is  the  object  of  their  speculation?  To  add 
more  to  their  rent  rolls  by  establishing  bigger  claims,  by  quickly 
anticipating  likely  public  expansion,  by  running  up  rows  of  houses 
for  workers  or  middle  class  people  regardless  of  public  policy, 
planning,  possible  cheapness,  and  so  on.  The  active  ones  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  idle  ones.  But  the  immediate  point  is  that 
the  character  of  this  monied  incursion  into  land  is  to1  strengthen 
the  inert,  restrictive  tendencies  in  our  economy. 


1  A  point  nicely  made  by  Lord  Exeter  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Land  Union 
(May  11,  1944): — “We  feel  sure  that  all  who  are  interested  in  landed  property  .  .  . 
(will)  ensure  that  the  future  use  and  control  of  our  land  shall  have  the  individual 
knowledge  and  care  which  have  in  the  past  caused  England  to  be  described  as  a 
garden 

2  Death  duties  fall  alike  on  the  landlord  and  the  shareholder.  But  unless  full 
insurance  is  made  as  provision,  when  a  large  landed  estate  has  to  pay  death  duties, 
parts  of  it  are  sold — it  is  broken  up.  When  a  line  of  shares  is  sold  to  pay  death 
duties  the  company,  as  a  unit,  still  persists.  Death  duties  were  introduced  in  1894. 

3  The  Housing  Question,  1872,  cf.  also  his  account  of  the  integration  of  land  and 
capitalism,  of  nobility  and  stock  exchange  in  Prussia. 

4  Often,  of  course,  the  actual  speculation  is  done  by  an  agent  of  the  big  monied 
people,  a  superior  insurance  clerk  or  capable  lawyer  or  estate  man :  even  the  pushing 
Managing  Director  with  his  smooth  face  and  sleek  office  is  often  really  only  an  agent 
for  the  big  money. 
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Of  course,  in  this  development  much  of  the  glamour  has 
faded.  One  may  venerate  the  squire  when  he  is  the  great  grand¬ 
son  of  the  mistress  of  a  King,  or  even  the  son  of  a  steel  million¬ 
aire,  but  nothing  can  be  done  about  “  the  man  from  the  Pru  ” 
when  he  calls  about  the  rent — the  glory  has  departed. 

But  those  that  are  left  are,  as  we  shall  see,  still  powerful  and 
have  a  magnetic  pull  in  social  and  political  life.  Moreover,  the 
landowners  of  all  sorts,  plain  and  coloured,  have  a  highly  complex 
“  surround  ”  of-  lawyers,  estate  agents,  petty  “  landlords  (The 
man  you  rent  your  house  from  is  rarely  the  man  at  the  top.) 
They  are  dangerous ;  an  obstacle  to  progress. 

The  Times  said  bluntly  that  the  Uthwatt  proposals 

“  affect  powerful  and  well-organised  interests  and  are  of  correspond¬ 
ingly  great  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  public  concern.” 

—(March  15,  1944.) 

But  these  interests  are  now  investment  interests  primarily; 
land  investment  is  part  of  the  whole  capitalist  investment,  a 
peculiar  part,  coloured  with  this  social  background.  Possession 
of  an  estate  is,  no  doubt,  an  asset.  It  makes  it  easier  for  a 
monied  man  to  assume  the  mantle  of  a  gentleman ;  it  is  pleasant 
and  useful  to  play  host  to  young  Tory  M.P.s.  It  is  easier  if  one 
comes  from  a  family  that  has  held  land  for  a  generation  or  two 
to  get  up  the  social  ladder. 

Secrecy  About  Land  Ownership 

The  above  is  a  general  picture  of  the  interests  in  land  as  they 
exist  today.  When  we  look  for  details  about  land  ownership, 
however,  we  find  that  the  facts  have  been  deliberately  shrouded 
in  mystery  for  the  last  70  years.  The  British  public  are  allowed 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  who  owns  British  industry  and  how 
much  wealth  is  derived  from  it.  But  up-to-date  facts  about  the 
other  great  source  of  wealth,  land,  are  not  properly  recorded,  and 
such  records  as  do  exist  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  behind  locked 
doors. 

The  last  complete  return  of  the  owners  of  land  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  in  1873  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  could  be 
seen  in  the  Britsh  Museum.  The  return  did  not  cover  London, 
which  was,  however,  surveyed  very  completely  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  1919-24.  The  public  have  never  been  allowed 
access  to  the  results  of  this  survey. 

Meanwhile,  in  1875,  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  the  right 
to  registration  of  title  (or  ownership)  voluntarily  by  the  land- 
owner.  Under  the  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1897  registration  of 
title  has  been  compulsory  in  London  on  sale  of  land ;  compulsory 
orders  have  since  also  been  made  covering  Eastbourne  and 
Hastings.  These  arrangements  for  land  registration  only  apply 
when  the  land  changes  hands ;  the  records  are  in  any  case  kept  by 
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the  Land  Registry,  and  are  not  available  to  the  public.  The  latest 
attempt  to  improve  the  position  was  made  by  the  Scott  Committee, 
which  recommended  in  1942  that  registration  of  title  should  be 
made  compulsory  and  completed  within  five  years.  This  effort 
was  scotched  by  the  Rushcliffe  Committee,  who  turned  down  the 
proposals  ( Cmd .  6467,  1943). 

The  successful  suppression  of  the  facts  by  the  ruling  class 
means  that  such  information  as  does  exist  has  to  be  gathered  in 
odd  corners.  We  give  below  some  of  the  salient  facts  which 
make  up  a  picture  only  too  obviously  incomplete — starting  with 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  today  (with  special  attention  to  the 
peculiar  device  of  estate  companies),  followed  by  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  certain  of  the  institutions  in  land  ownership — property 
companies,  financiers,  insurance  companies,  building  societies, 
etc. 

The  Landed  Aristocracy 

The  members  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  whose  vast  estates 
were  once  their  proudest  boast,  have  of  late  years'  fallen  strangely 
silent  about  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  Only  a  small  minority 
of  these  now  advertise  the  facts  in  the  pages  of  Who’s  Who  and 
similar  reference  books.  This  silence  cannot  all  be  attributed  to 
delicacy  of  feeling,  though  the  history  of  the  methods  whereby 
the  landed  nobility  stole  the  land  from  the  people  makes  lurid 
reading.  Nor  can  all  of  it  be  due  to  the  much-vaunted  im¬ 
poverishment  of  certain  aristocratic  families  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  their  holdings  to  avoid  the  bankruptcy  courts.  The 
fact  is  that  in  many  cases  the  suppression  of  the  facts  about 
individual  holdings  has  a  more  unromantic  basis  :  it  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  estate  companies,  dealt  with  below. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  in  1944  shows  that 
out  of  27  dukes  listed  in  the  original  survey  of  1873,  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  only  four  make  public  their  holdings.  Two  of  these 
maintain  the  original  holdings — the  Duke  of  Westminster  owns 
over  32,000  acres,  from  which  the  gross  rental  in  1873  was 
already  £65,932  a  year ;  what  the  value  in  rents  must  be  by  now 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  above  does  not  include  nearly  a 
square  mile  of  immensely  lucrative  property  in  London — mainly 
in  Pimlico  and  Belgravia.  The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  maintains 
about  60,500  acres — mainly  in  Scotland — the  gross  annual  rental 
of  which  was  over  £50,000  a  year  in  1873.  The  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  now  owns  18,000  acres  as  compared 
with  an  original  70,137,  while  the  holdings  of  the  Duke  of  Man¬ 
chester  have  been  reduced  from  27,000  acres  to  4,000  acres.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  like  so  many  others,  there  is 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye,  for  he  has  transferred  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  much  of  his  property  to  a  private  company,  Belvoir 
Estates  Ltd.,  the  details  of  which  are  examined  below.  Of  the 
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remaining  23  dukedoms,  nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  direct 
holdings,  but  a  number  of  dukes  have  taken  similar  steps 
to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland — for  example,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (Chatsworth  Estates  Ltd.),  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(Welbeck  Estates  Ltd.),  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Fitzalan-Howard  Co. 
Ltd.),  Duke  of  Richmond  (Goodwood  Estate  Ltd.),  Duke  of 
Sutherland  (Sutherland  Estates  Co.  Ltd.),  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
(Buccleuch  Estates  Ltd.)  and  so  on. 

Out  of  35  Marquesses  in  the  original  list  of  1873,  the 
descendants  of  6  retain  roughly  their  original  holdings,  as 
follows  : — 


The  Marquess  of  Townshend  owns 
The  Marquess  of  Bute  owns 
The  Marquess  of  Exeter  owns 
The  Marquess  of  Camden  owns 
The  Marquess  of  Bristol  owns 
The  Marquess  of  Tweedale  owns 


20,000  acres 
117,000  acres 
27,000  acres 
18,000  acres 
32,000  acres 
40,000  acres 


234,000 


Thus  six  m§n  between  them  hold  360  square  miles.  According 
to  Who’s  Who,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  now  owns  10,000 
acres  as  compared  with  23,500  acres  in  1873.  What  Who’s  Who 
does  not  record,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Marquess  of  North¬ 
ampton  is  a  director  of  the  Compton  Estates  Co.  Ltd.  The 
remaining  28  Marquesses  keep  silence  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
estates.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
is  a  director  of  the  Hartington  Properties  Ltd.,  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesey  is  director  of  the  Haddon  Estate  Co.  Ltd.,  and  so  on. 

Out  of  128  earls  in  the  original  list,  the  descendants  of  28 
make  public  their  holdings  in  1944.  Of  these,  five  can  actually 
boast  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  they  own  since  1873, 
as  follows 

1873  1944 


Earl  of  Lonsdale  owned 
Earl  of  Minto  owned 
Earl  of  Rosebery  owned 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and 

Montgomery  owned 
Earl  of  Sefton  owned 


68,065  acres 
16,071  acres 
23,299  acres 

44,806  acres 
20,250  acres 


175,000  acres 
25,000  acres 
31,500  acres 

60,000  acres 
34,000  acres 


325,500  . 

Thus  in  this  case,  five  men  own  over  500  square  miles. 
Another  six  earls  maintain  at  the  present  day  roughly  the  same 
acreage  as  their  ancestors  held  originally,  as  follows  : — • 


Earl  of  Jersey  owns 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  owns 
Earl  of  Bathurst  owns 
Earl  of  Harewood  owns 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  owns 
Earl  of  Airlie  owns 


19,000  acres 
5,000  acres 

12.700  acres 

29.700  acres 
13,300  acres 
69,000  acres 


139,700 


The  remaining  21  Earls  (Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Harrington, 
Guildford,  Spender,  Carnarvon,  Malmesbury,  Powis,  Grey,  Mor- 
ley,  Bradford,  Eldon,  Stradbroke,  Lichfield,  Ducie,  Breadalbane, 
Kingston),  whose  holdings  have  all  been  reduced  (some  very 
considerably),  nevertheless  still  claim  to  own  between  them 
239,000  acres.  Apart  from  these,  the  Earls  appear  to  have 
rushed  into  the  business  of  forming  estate  companies  with  as 
much  haste  as  the  Dukes  and  Marquesses.  The  Earl  of  Strath¬ 
more  is,  with  Lord  Glamis,  a  co-director  of  Strathmore  Estates 
Co.  Ltd.,  Earl  of  Malmesbury  is  a  director  of  Malmesbury  Es¬ 
tates  Co.,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  a  director  of  the  Holkham 
Estates  Co.  Ltd.,  and  so  on. 

Out  of  45  Viscountcies,  there  is  information  about  only  four. 
Of  these,  three  have  increased  their  holdings  since  1873,  and  one 
slightly  reduced.  The  extent  of  their  holdings  at  present  is  as 
follows 

Viscount  Bolingbroke  owns  4,000  acres 
Viscount  Cobham  owns  6,000  acres 

Viscount  Ridley1  owns  10,000  acres 

Viscount  Grey  owns  6,000  acres 


26,000 

Turning  to  the  Barons,  we  find  that  out  of  295  in  the  original 
list  there  is  information  about  only  29.  Out  of  the  following  list, 
four  have  increased  their  holdings  since  1873  and  the  rest  own 
roughly  what  their  ancestors  did. 

Lord  Kenyon  owns 
Lord  De  L’Isle  &  Dudley  owns 
Lord  Lovat  owns 


Lord  Desborough  owns 

Lord  Sherborne  owns 

Lord  Lilford  owns 

Lord  Wrottesley  owns 

Lord  St.  Leonards  owns 

Lord  Belper  owns 

Lord  Lyveden  owns 

Lord  Kinnaird  owns 

Lord  Tollemache  owns 

Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalziel  owns 

Lord  Saville  owns 

Lord  Dulverton  owns 

Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  owns 


10,000  acres 
10,000  acres 
190,000  acres 
12,000  acres 
15,775  acres 
15,000  acres 
5,800  acres 
4,600  acres 
5,000  acres 
4,200  acres 

11.900  acres 
35,800  acres 

2,500  acres 

33.900  acres 
5,000  acres 

10,000  acres 


371,475 

The  remaining  14  of  whom  particulars  are  given  in  1944 
(Lords  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Middleton,  Vernon,  Brownlow, 
Berwick,  Gage,  Harris,  Forester,  Rayleigh,  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
Chesham,  Hylton,  Powerscount,  Montgarret)  have  had  their 
holdings  reduced,  but  they  still  own  between  them  141,125  acres. 

1  Viscount  Ridley  is  chairman  of  the  Government's  Inter-departmental  Committee 
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The  above  figures  mean  that  77  men  own  between  them  over 
2,500  square  miles  as  direct  landlords. 

Estate  Companies 

Since  1920,  more  and  more  landowners  have  adopted  special 
measures  to  avoid  surtax  and  death  duties.  It  is  true  that  no 
death  duties  are  payable  on  an  estate  which  is  transferred  away 
from  its  owner  (for  example  to  an  heir)  more  than  three  years 
before  the  original  owner’s  death.  But  this  method  of  evasion  is 
apt  to  let  one  down,  and  in  any  case  there  still  remains  the  surtax. 

The  ingenious  device  of  the  estate  company  is  therefore  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  popular.  In  this  case,  ownership  of  the 
particular  estate  is  transferred  to  a  company,  but  the  wealth 
drawn  from  the  land  continues  to  be  pocketed  by  the  same  people; 
the  shares  in  the  company  are  often  parcelled  out  among  the 
family,  so  that  death  duties  are  only  payable  on  one  member’s 
share  at  a  time.  The  company  device  also  provides  other  and 
more  subtle  opportunities  for  evading  taxation.  For  example,  if 
a  property  is  treated  as  a  landed  estate,  the  duties  are  paid  on  its 
value  (less  certain  deductions  for  repairs,  etc.) ;  but  if  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  held  at  second  remove,  in  the  form  of  shares,  the  shares 
are  valued  for  death  duty  purposes  according  to  the  amount  they 
might  be  presumed  to  fetch  if  sold  on  the  stock  exchange — that 
is,  according  to  the  dividend  record,  etc.  But  the  dividend  is  the 
final  payment  and  a  net  figure — it  may  be  declared  after  expenses 
(such  as  the  bailiff,  the  gardeners,  the  new  rose  garden,  the  game 
keeper,  the  shooting  or  deer-stalking  expenses,  the  lawyers’  ex¬ 
penses  and  costs  of  financial  transaction,  etc.,  etc.)  have  all  been 
paid.  And  it  may  in  any  case  suit  the  head  of  the  family  and 
chief  shareholder  not  to  have  the  dividend  too  high ;  he  has  to  pay 
surtax  on  it.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  valuation  is  likely  to  be  low, 
and  therefore  a  smaller  death  duty  payment  is  made. 

The  Estate  Magazine  in  December,  1924,  made  the  following 
revealing  statement : — 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  transferred  many  estates  to 
limited  and  unlimited  companies  .  .  .  We  have  since  dealt  with  the 
audited  accounts  of  a  number  of  these  companies,  and  in  every  case  the 
amount  saved  in  super  tax  to  the  aforetime  owner  exceeds  the  amount 
which  we  estimated  would  be  saved  when  our  advice  on  the  subject 
was  sought.  The  saving  varies  in  most  cases  from  £200  to  £1  000 
per  annum,  and  in  one  case  it  reaches  £1,800  per  annum  .  .  . 

And  again 

There  has  just  recently  been  filed  at  Somerset  House  the  memo¬ 
randum  and  articles  of  association  and  the  agreements  pertaining 
thereto  of  a  company,  one  result  of  the  working  of  which  will  be  that, 
if  the  vendor  lives  for  three  years,  Estate  Duty  will,  at  his  death,  be 
saved  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £100,000;  and  we  ourselves  have  only 
lately  advised  in  another  case  wherein  by  transfer  to  a  company  under 
certain  conditions  Estate  Duty  to  the  extent  of  £83,000  will  be  saved 
out  of  a  total  of  £164,000,  to  which  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  its 
present  owner,  would,  at  his  death,  be  liable. 
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If  we  look  at  the  estate  companies  of  the  peerage,  we  find  that 
they  fall  into  different  categories.1  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
simple  form  exemplified  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  s  Fitzalan- 
Howard  Estates  Ltd.  This  company  (December  14,  1943)  has 
50,000  £1  shares,  and  of  these  49,998  are  held  by  Bernard  Mar- 
maduke,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  odd  two  are  held  by  his  kinsman 
(who  had,  until  Bernard  Marmaduke’s  somewhat  unexpected 
birth,  been  heir),  Viscount  Fitzalan  of  Derwent,  and  a  land 
agent,  Ponsonby.  No  accounts,  no  mortgages,  no  list  of  properties. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Norfolk  sold  Littlehampton  for  a 
reputed  £1,000,000  some  years  before  the  war.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  no  indication  of  the  value  of  what  estate  is  left. 
The  duke  married  a  Strutt,  daughter  of  the  present  Lord  Belper, 
who  owns  5,000  acres,  but  whose  wealth  derives  from  the  Ark- 
-  wright  patents  in  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Another  simple  company  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Goodwood  Estate  Co.  Ltd.  This  company  has  two  shares 
issued  (February  3,  1943).  These  are  held  jointly  by  one  T.  E. 
Hubbard  and  one  L.  H.  Collins.  The  directors  are  more  dis¬ 
tinguished — the  Duke  of  Richmond  (also  a  director  of  Hordern 
Richmond  Aircraft  Ltd.),  Elizabeth  Grace,  Duchess,  and  Hilda 
Madeleine,  Duchess;  and  a  solicitor  and  a  land  agent.  No  doubt, 
if  he  would,  the  solicitor  could  tell  more  than  the  Company 
Registrar. 

The  Holkham  Estates  Ltd.  are  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  9,001  shares,  and  his  son,  Roger  Coke,  1  share. 

The  Compton  Estates  Ltd.,  which  has  as  directors  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Northampton  (“estate  owner”)  and  his  heir,  has  the 
bulk  of  its  shares  (349,996  out  of  350,000)  jointly  owned  by 
Baring  Bros,  and  a  David  Rimington  Heaton,  of  Plymouth. 
These  shares  were  held  up  to  1943  by  Baring  Bros,  and  the 
Marquess  himself.  His  mother  was  a  Baring;  his  second  wife  is 
a  Heaton,  from  Virginia.  He  owns  10,000  acres. 

The  Chatsworth  Estates  Ltd.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  own, 
is  a  shade  more  revealing.  The  directors  (December  29,  1943) 
are  Edward  William  Spencer,  10th  Duke  of  Devonshire  (also  a 
director  of  Holker  Estates  Ltd.),  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
their  son,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  a  solicitor  and  a  Mr.  Owen. 

The  old  Duke,  the  9th,  died  in  May,  1938.  In  the  March 
before  he  died  the  capital  of  the  company  had  been  increased. 
The  issued  capital  is  now  2,000,000  £1  ordinary  shares  and 
350,000  £1  preference  shares.  When  the  9th  Duke  died,  the  then 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  present  Duke,  held  1,999,998 
ordinary  shares  and  350,000  preference.  His  father  had  trans¬ 
ferred  the  49,999  ordinary  shares  which  he  had  held  since  1927, 

1  All  the  facts  about  these  Estate  Companies  were  taken  from  the  latest  records 
available  in  May,  1944.  In  the  case  of  .larger  companies  no  recent  share  lists  are  filed. 
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when  the  company  was  formed,  to  him  in  November,  1937 — 
the  old  man  was  a  few  weeks  short  of  God’s  three  score  years 
and  ten  when  he  died  and  failed  to  make  the  law’s  minimum  of 
three  years  which  must  expire  before  death  duties  are  avoided. 
However,  over  three-quarters  of  the  property  escaped.  The  new 
Marquis  now  holds  one  only  of  his  father’s  shares.  Two  solici¬ 
tors  hold  one  each;  there  is  also  a  debenture  of  £45,000  and  a 
small  rent  charge.  The  present  Duke,  who  married  into  the 
Exeter  branch  of  the  Cecils,  is  still  the  right  side  of  50,  so  per¬ 
haps  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  hedge  yet.  The  young 
Marquess,  of  course,  has  Hartingtorv  Properties  Ltd.,  registered 
in  1939,  a  £20,000  company,  in  which  he  holds  19,998  shares, 
his  father  only  one  and  a  solicitor  one. 

However,  Devonshire  should  take  warning  of  human  mor¬ 
tality,  and  the  expense  it  leaves  to  one’s  heirs,  from  his  fellow  * 
Rutland.  The  9th  Duke  of  Rutland  died  at  the  age  of  54, 
leaving  £552,692,  with  estate  duty  of  £200,000.  Now  the  Duke 
had  got  an  estate  company,  Belvoir  Estates  Ltd. — he  held  all  the 
300,000  ordinary  £1  shares  and  40,000  of  the  55,000  preference 
shares  (£1).  In  good  years  he  was  getting  nearly  £30,000  free 
of  tax  from  the  company,  whose  profit  and  dividend  record 


was  : — 

Dividend 
Profit  free  of  tax 

£  % 

1937  29,945  ...  7 

1938  24,415  ...  9 

1939  18,994  ...  7  ' 

1940  21,080  ..,  5i 

1941  7,124  ...  5i 

1942  12,844  ...  li 

1943  21,437  ...  3 


The  company  has  mortgages  on  the  Appleby  Estate,  on 
Verteripont  Estates  Ltd.,  Foundling  Estate  (belonging  to  Found¬ 
ling  Estates  Ltd.)  and  12/16  Waterloo  Place  (owned  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  London  Properties  Ltd.).1  In  the  latest  balance  sheet 
(25.3.43)  the  Estates  are  entered,  “  at  cost  less  realisations  ”  at 
over  £519,000,  investments  at  £26,000  and  mortgages  at  £451,000. 
There  is  a  loan  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  of 
£150,000. 

The  Executors  now  (in  the  latest  filed  statement)  own  all  the 
shares  that  were  held  by  the  9th  Duke.  The  Executors  are  the 
Master  of  His  Majesty’s  Household  and  the  new  Duke.  (They 
also,  incidentally,  own  practically  all  the  shares  in  the  Haddon 
Estate  Co.  Ltd.)  There  are  a  large  number  of  other  share¬ 
holders  who  hold  the  balance  of  the  preference  shares,  mostly 

1  These  mortgages  were  in  turn  mortgaged  from  August,  1940,  to  August,  1942, 
apparently  in  order  to  raise  money  to  enable  the  Executors  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland 
to  pay  death  duties. 
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apparently  people  who  work  on  the  estate,  though  we  notice 
Viscount  Sankey  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford  among  them.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  shifts  that  the  people  managing  the  estate  have 
gone  toj  the  position  has  been  reached  that  some  portions  of  the 
property  have  had  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  4,780 
acres  which  got  a  total  of  £105,110  were  part  of  the  company 
estate  or  part  of  the  18,000  acres  that  he  Owns  according 
to  Who’s,  Who.  The  auctioneer  said  that  he  was  sure  everyone 
in  that  part  of  the  country  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sell 
any  further  portions  of  this  famous  estate  after  a  considerable 
area  which  they  had  sold  in  1920.  But,  he  added,  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only  had  been  the  cause  of  the  present  sale — -the  pay¬ 
ment  of  death  duties.  It  seemed  a  tragedy  to  him,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  regret  the  Duke  was  forced  to  take  this  step 
after  four  years.  However,  the  tenants  and  others  who  were 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  land  who  attended  the  sale, 
seemed  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  the  property. 

At  the  height  of  the  land  boom  after  the  last  ,war  the  8th 
Duke  had  sold  13,300  acres  of  the  Belvoir  Estate  in  March,  1920, 
for  which  he  got  £385,000,  and  in  the  same  month  14,500  acres 
of  the  Haddon  Estate,  which  got  £365,000.  This  very  opportune 
sale  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  large  amount  of  mortgages  and 
investments  which  Belvoir  Estates  Ltd.  holds  apart  from  the 
particular  property  associated  with  the  Rutlands.  The  Belvoir 
Estates  Ltd.  sets  an  example  in  its  practice  of  publishing  accounts. 

From  May  26,  1928,  to  January  4,  1939,  the  block  of  shares 
which  came  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  were  held  by  Southlands 
Proprietary  Ltd.,  of  120  William  Street,  Melbourne;  he  was  a 
director  of  the  company  all  the  time  (as  well  as  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance).  We  may  add  that  in  the  original  deeds 
(1924)  provisions  are  made  that 

“  The  burden  of  the  said  Family  Charges  and  Death  Duties  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Company  ” — these  include  various  payments  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family  of,  for  example,  £2,500  per  year  while  one  of  them 
is  a  widow,  to  be  cut  to  £500  if  she  remarries  ! 

The  Welbeck  Estates  Co.  Ltd.,  the  company  of  the  Portlands, 
also  publishes  accounts.  In  1940  it  paid  16%  free  of  tax,  in  1939 
9%  less  tax,  in  1941  14%  free  of  tax  and  in  1942  8%  less  tax. 
The  ordinary  capital  (July  31,  1942)  was  £680,861,  with  prefer¬ 
ence  capital  paying  5%  of  £99,861  and  3%  Debentures  (at  that 
date,  some  have  been  paid  off  since)  of  £710,330.  The  estates 
are  entered  at  £1,093,465;  investments  “  at  cost”  at  £175,862; 
and  a  life  assurance  policy  at  £345,891.  The  directors  are  the 
Duke  of  Portland  (who  succeeded  in  1943)  and  his  brother,  the 
heir,  Lord  Morven  Bentinck,  of  the  Alliance  Assurance,  Notting¬ 
ham  branch.  The  shares  are  held  by  a  group  of  persons,  headed 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ronald  Graham,  ex-diplomat  (c/o  Coutts 
&  Co.). 
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In  1938  the  Marquess  of  Bute  sold  half  of  Cardiff — an 
estate  worth  £20  millions,  with  reversionary  rights1  of  nearly 
twice  that  amount  {Times,  July  5,  Daily  Express,  May  19,  1938). 
This  deal  was  a  triangular  one  between  the  Marquess,  an  estate 
company  of  the  Butes  called  Mountjoy  Ltd.,  and  a  syndicate  of 
insurance  companies  and  property  solicitors  called  Western 
Ground  Rents  Ltd.  Mountjoy  Limited  has  as  directors,  the  Earl 
of  Dumfries,  Lord  Robert  Crichton-Stuart,  a  Mr.  E.  A.  Young 
and  Baron  Howard  of  Glossop  (who  is  a  Fitzalan-Howard  and 
a  cousin  of  the  present  Marquess).  There  is  also  a  solicitor  as 
director.  The  prominent  shareholders  in  the  company  are 
Howard  of  Glossop  and  a  stockbroker,  the  Hon.  James  Bertie, 
and  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  jointly  hold  all  but  12  of  the 
1,250,000  £1  ordinary  shares  and  200,000  £1  preference  shares. 

Howard  of  Glossop  is  director  of  20  companies,  including 
the  Inveresk  Paper  Co.,  a  number  of  breweries  and  investment 
trusts. 

This  company  has  also  issued  mortgages  of  £3,255,662.  The 
principal  mortgagees  are  Bertie  and  the  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

Western  Ground  Rents  Ltd.  now  owns  the  property  in 
Cardiff. 

Western  Ground  Rents  Ltd.  has  as  directors  : — 

Lord  Kennet,  who  was  Hilton  Young  and  got  his  D.S.O.  for 
leading  an  armoured  train  at  Archangel  in  1919,  has  had  numerous 
official  jobs  and  served  on  commissions,  is  director  of  timber  firms, 
L.M.S.  and  property  companies;  A.  H.  Rowell,  of  the  Clerical,  Medical 
and  General  Life,  Lands  Improvements  Co.,  Shop  Investments ;  J.  G. 
Foster,  Barrister ;  W.  T.  Aitken,  newspaper  executive. 

and  as  shareholders  : — 

General  Reversionary  &  Investment,  Equity  Law  Life  Assurance, 
Wigram  Family  Settled  Estate  Ltd.,  Ashton  Family  Estates,  etc. 

In  addition,  it  has  issued  a  number  of  mortgages,  among 
which  Mountjoy  Limited  has  appeared  as  well  as  Lazard  Bros, 
and  the  Midland  Bank.  In  May,  1944,  a  new  issue  was  made,  in 
addition  to  the  mortgages  of  £2,700,000  which  were  outstanding 
at  the  1st  June,  1943.  The  people  who  took  out  the  mortgage 
were  these  insurance  companies  : — 

Legal  &  General  Assurance,  Norwich  Union,  London  Life,  North 
British  &  Mercantile,  General  Reversionary  &  Investment,  Guardian 
Assurance. 

The  above  are  just  examples  chosen  from  some  80  or  90 
estate  companies  wdfich  have  been  set  up  in  similar  fashion. 

In  addition  to  these  estate  companies,  there  are  the  big 
family  companies  controlled  by  coal  and  heavy  industry  land- 
owners.  Among  these  we  find  the  Londonderry  Collieries  Ltd., 
a  company  with  £1,810,000  share  and  loan  capital  and  an  annual 

1  i.e.,  the  right  to  succeed  to  rented  properties  as  the  leases  fall  in. 
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output  of  If  million  tons.  Lord  Londonderry  and  his  son  are 
the  directors,  with  the  manager.  The  Seaham  Harbour  Dock  Co. 
is  another  of  the  family’s  concerns. 

Or  we  can  turn  to  the  companies  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  (the 
earldom  was  created  in  1837,  but  the  baronetcy  of  the  Ward 
family  dates  from  1604).  The  Earl  held  five  estates,  with  an 
acreage  of  25,500  and  a  rental  of  £123,000  in  the  1873  return. 
He  has  not  lately  announced  the  acreage  he  holds.  But  the 
solicitor  representative  at  the  evidence  of  the  Coal  Commission 
(1919)  said  that 

“  the  Earl  is  practically  the  sole  shareholder  in  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s 
Baggeridge  Colliery  Ltd.,  to  whom  he  has  leased  the  minerals  under 
3,500  acres  of  his  land.  His  royalty  is  4d.  per  ton.”  He  also  said, 
“  Lord  Dudley  is  the  owner  of  a  considerable  area  of  minerals  under 
commons  which  have  been  enclosed  ”. 

The  output  of  this  colliery  is  550,000  tons  annually.  The 
Earl  is  also  chairman  . of  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  Slag  Works  Ltd., 
of  the  Horseley  Bridge  and  Thomas  Piggott  Ltd.,  civil  engineers, 
and  Round  Oak  Steel  Works  Ltd.  He  is  highly  placed  in  the 
organisation  of  the  steel  ring  and  connected  with  banks,  gas, 
insurance  and  a  number  of  trade  associations.  His  was  the 
Committee  on  Design  of  Dwellings  (1944)  which  recommended 
that  local  authority  houses  did  not  need  refrigerators.  We  also 
find  him  in  the  Himley  Estates  Ltd.,  in  which  the  Legal  and 
General  Assurance  Society  is  the  chief  shareholder  and  the  late 
Earl’s  insurance  policy  the  chief  asset.  Himley  is  the  name  of 
the  family  property. 

Then  again  we  have  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s  Collieries  Co., 
with  an  annual  output  of  1,200,000  tons,  Fitzwilliam  being  also 
a  large  landowner. 

Property  Companies  and  Others 

Of  increasing  importance  are  the  property  investment  com¬ 
panies.  These  are  part  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  City  of 
London.  They  are  considerable  affairs.  The  City  of  -London 
Real  Property  Co.  Ltd.,  for  instance,  which  owns  nine  acres  of 
freehold  and  seven  acres  of  leasehold  property  in  the  City  (apart 
from  its  Westminster  property  held  through  a  subsidiary) — 
including  Mincing  Lane — values  its  properties  in  the  balance 
sheet  at  £12  million.  It  is  the  largest  freehold  owner  in  the 
City. 

This  company  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman,  Edmund 
Howard,  “  inseparably  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  City,  of 
which  it  is  the  largest  ratepayer  ”/  It  has  8,000,000  £1  ordinary 
stock  and  935,960  £1  preference  stock.  The  company  paid  2% 
on  the  ordinary  stock  in  1943-4.  It  made  a  net  profit  of  £118,000. 
It  had  paid  no  ordinary  dividend  for  the  three  years  before; 


1  The  Times,  June  27,  1944. 
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before  that  it  had  paid  4%  for  the  eight  years  previous.  Pay¬ 
ments  on  the  preference  stock  and  debentures  were  maintained 
all  through  the  blitz  period.  The  chairman  said  that  they  were 
financed  by  “  the  man  of  small  means  ” ;  of  the  9,000  stock¬ 
holders,  5,500  hold  £500  worth  of  stock  or  less.  Of  course, 
this  proves  nothing — where  else  do  they  invest?  Perhaps  they 
do  not  put  all  their  eggs  in  Howard’s  basket !  Among  the  £  500- 
men  are  Sir  John  P.  S.  Mellor,  M.P.,  auditor  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Co.  and  a  director  of  the  associated  company,  C.L.R.P. 
Investment  Trust  Ltd. 

The  Prudential  Assurance  is  a  very  large  shareholder,  with 
250,000  shares;  the  Pearl  holds  50,000,  London  Life  Assurance  25,000, 
Provident  Mutual  10,000,  Equitable  Life  20,000,  Phoenix  20,000,  Atlas 
20,000.  Apart  from  insurance  companies  there  are  secret  holdings, 
e.g.,  C.O.  Nominees  Ltd.,  72  Lombard  St,,  110,200,  Strand  Nominees 
Ltd.  100,000,  L.  &  N.P.  Nominees  Ltd.  30,000.  Other  large  corporate 
holdings  are  Audley  Estates  Ltd.  48,000,  Westminster  Bank  20,000, 
Marlborough  Investment  Trust  27,500,  Barclays  Bank  58,400,  Cable  & 
Wireless  Ltd.  10,000,  Clothworkers  Co.  (A  account)  30,000,  Chancellor 
Masters  and  Scholars  of  Oxford  University  20,500,  and  so  on.  Among 
the  individual  owners  are  a  Mrs.  Lodge  40,000,  Messrs.  Colyer,  Bristow 
&  Co.  for  Thomas  S.  Curtis  and  another  65,345,  two  Tatham  ladies 
27,375  and  24,744  respectively,  a  Frederick  G.  Burt  (20  Moorgate) 
71,800,  three  members  of  the  Courthope  family  13,000  odd  each,  and 
so  on. 

The  directors  cross  direct  with  Commercial  Union  Assurance, 
London  Freehold  &  Leasehold  Properties  Co.  Ltd.,  Palmerston 
Investment  Trust  Ltd.,  Merton  Park  Estate  Co.  Ltd.,  Union 
Assurance  Society,  County  Fire  Office,  City  &  Westminster 
Properties  (1934)  Ltd.,  etc. 

The  debentures  amount  to  £1,700,000;  the  trustees  are  the 
chairman,  Edmund  Howard1  and  W.  W.  Burton. 

In  other  respects,  noteworthy  is  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Country  Estates  Ltd.  and  Metropolitan  Railway  Surplus  Lands 
Co.  Ltd. ;  the  first  with  a  capital  of  £350,000  has  estates  at  Rick- 
mansworth,  Chorley  Wood,  Ruislip,  Amersham,  Moor  Park, 
Little  Chalfont  and  so  on,  over  730  acres  of  organised  “  estates  ” ; 
the  second  has  a  capital  of  £2,640,914.  Sir  Bernard  Docker, 
chairman  of  B.S.A.,  on  the  Midland  Bank,  Sofina,  etc.,  etc.,  is 
chairman  of  both  and  he  has  with  him  surveyors,  stockbrokers 
(A.  I.  Belisha,  of  Scammell  Lorries)  and  others. 

The  Regis  Property  Co.  Ltd.,  which  has  a  common  chairman 
with  Western  Ground  Rents  Ltd.  in  Lord  Kennet,  has  as  direc¬ 
tors  A.  V.  Bridgland,  of  the  United  City  Property  Trust  Ltd.2 

1  The  chairman, '  who  complained  that  the  City  of  London  had  not  published  its 
plan — it  was  subsequently  published  on  July  27 — said  that  “the  spate  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  white  papers  and  reports,  all  affecting  property  .  .  .  will  be  carefully  watched  in 
order  that  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  property  may  be  safeguarded  as  far 
as  possible  ”,  is  a  surveyor  in  Piccadilly,  and  has  been  Controller  of  Building  Con¬ 
struction,  Ministry  of  Supply,  since  1941. 

2  Owns  King  William  Street  House,  E.C.4;  Regis  House,  E.C.4;  Kent  House,, 
E.C.2;  Plantation  House,  E.C.3. 
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and  twelve  other  property  and  investment  companies,  V.  A. 
Grantham,  chairman  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia 
&  China,  etc.,  and  Admiral  Sir  A.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  is,  like 
Bridgland,  on  the  Halebridge  Investment  Trust,  and  Hays  Wharf 
Cartage  Co.  Ltd.,  Pickfords,  Metropolitan  Ground  Rents,  United 
City  Property  Trust  Ltd.  The  company  owns  20  freehold  and 
long  leasehold  properties  (Aldwych  Property  Trust  Ltd.),  also 
a  direct  controlling  interest  in  Curzon  Offices  Ltd. 

There  are  many  connections  between  Property  Companies 
and  important  financial  interests.  Thus  Major-General  G.  P. 
Dawnay,  o4  Dawnay  Day,  merchant  bankers,  is  connected  with 
Berkeley  Property  and  Investment  Co.  Ltd.,  Hon.  J.  N.  Ridley, 
of  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  is  chairman  of  the  Land 
Revenue  Trust  Ltd.  Sir  W.  H.  Dawson  is  chairman  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.  Ltd.,  and  so  on.  The  insurance 
companies  and  investment  companies  are  interested  in  this  type  of 
business  as  mortgagors. 

The  most  notable,  in  some  ways,  of  these  companies  is  the 
Covent  Garden  Properties  Co.  Ltd.,  a  £6  million  company,  which 
is  part  of  the  periphery  of  Philip  Hill,  the  Beecham  Pill  man,  and 
of  the  Eagle  Star  Insurance  Co.  which  hunts  in  harness  with 
him.  The  Beecham  Pill,  Macleans,  Enos,  Timothy  White  massif 
is  connected  through  its  directors  with  Hawker  Siddeley  Air¬ 
craft  and  Armstrong  Siddeley  Development  Co.  Philip  Hill,  who> 
came  forward  as  a  successful  financial  expert  and  investment  man 
between  the  two  wars,  has  also  been  moving  into  brewing 
(Strongs,  which  used  to  be  Fabers,  the  Hants,  brewers)  and  into 
farming  land.  He  is  reported  to  be  selling  a  property  of  over 
£23,000  near  Virginia  Water. 

The  Covent  Garden  Properties  Co.,  which  stirs  memories  of 
the  speculations  of  the  gay  twenties,1  now  owns  a  freehold  estate 
of  7\  acres,  including  Covent  Garden  markets,  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  and  the  land  running  up  towards  St.  James  Palace. 
It  owns  certain  other  freehold  and  leasehold  properties,  chiefly 
in  and  around  London.  It  owns  all  the  capital  in  the  English 
Property  Co.  Ltd.  Among  its  directors,  apart  from  Philip  Hill 
and  Sir  Edward  Mountain,  of  the  Eagle  Star,  it  has  a  common 
director  with  Hambros  Bank.  It  had,  until  his  death  recently, 
Mr.  Goddard  as  a  director;  he  was  a  surveyor  and  land  agent; 
his  firm  manages  £1|  millions  of  property  ( Evening  Standard, 
June  20,  1944).  The  company  has  cross  directors  with  the 
Cinema  Ground  Rents  and  Properties,  Clarendon  Property  Co. 
Ltd.,  Kensington  Property  Co.,  Olympia  Ltd.,  Exhibitions  Ltd., 
etc.,  etc. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  in  his  recent  autobiography,  describes  how  Philip  Hill  came 
in  to  the  affairs  via  Louis  Nicholas,  the  accountant  Beecham  had  used  to  try  to 
straighten  out  his  affairs,  which  had  been  left  in  considerable  straits  when  his  father 
died  in  1916,  owing  to  the  speculative  purchase  of  Covent  Garden.  While  in  the  press, 
we  hear  that  Philip  Hill  has  died.  His  chairmanships  fall  to  others  in  his  group.  As 
lie  was  taken  as  an  example  and  not  for  personal  reasons,  we  leave  our  survey  as  it  was. 
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No  wonder  Philip  Hill  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  free  again.  Controls,  whether  of  land  develop¬ 
ment  or  of  capital  investment,  are  not  his  cup  of  tea.1 

We  have  also  the  group  of  landlords  represented  by  insurance 
companies  as  direct  investors,  apart  from  shareholding  in  property 
concern.  The  Prudential  Assurance  Co.  was  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  landowner  in  London  when  Sidney  Webb  wrote  his  report 
on  industrial  assurance  in  1915.  It  owns.  (Dec.  31, 1943)  in  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  £17  millions  worth,  plus  £3|  millions 
worth  in  house  property.  In  mortgages  on  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  holds  £9  millions.2  Its  foot  is  in  the  property 
market  (freehoM,  leasehold  or  office  and  housing)  to  the  tune  of 
£30  millions.  The  Prudential  stands  as  a  barrier  not  only  on 
the  road  to  cheap  industrial  assurance,  to  Beveridge,3  but  also 
on  that  leading  to  the  re-organisation  of  landed  property. 

Lastly,  the  building  societies  and  their  attendant  running 
dogs  the  speculative  builders,  own  considerable  quantities  of  land. 
Apart  from  their  mortgages  outstanding,  which  before  the  war 
totalled  over  £700  millions  (all  on  property  of  houses  or  land) 
they  own  land  as  part  of  their  investments. 

And,  of  course,  certain  speculative  builders  also  own  land 
(possibly  on  lease).  Private  builders  have  land  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  31,250  acres  ( Private  Enterprise  Housing ,  p.  32). 

The  Dead  Hand 

The  third  large  category  of  landlords  are  the  charitable  or 
educational  institutions.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ,  for 
instance,  draw  £1,822,000  a  year  as  rental.  The  main  items  are 
farm  lands  and  buildings  £237,000,  rents  of  houses  and  premises 
in  London  and  suburbs  £345,000,  ground  rents  (on  leases  not 
less  than  50  years)  £693,000,  from  the  Estate  at  Paddington 
£84,000,  royalties  £337,005. 4  Altogether,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  own  240,000  acres. 

“  The  Commissioners’  expenditure  in  connection  with  their  housing 
schemes  for  the  working  classes  is  not  undertaken  as  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  hut  in  conformity  with  a  duty  which  they  regard  as  laid  upon 
them  as  landowners.”  The  return  which  they  expect  to  receive  is 
approximately  £3  per  cent.  (Report,  1936.) 


1  “  Issues  of  capital  undertaken  for  established  businesses  ” — advert,  for  Philip- 

Hill  &  Partners  Ltd.  ( Stock  Exchange  Gazette,  July  29,  1944).  “  The  immediate  out¬ 

look  for  our  financial  subsidiary  is  dependent  on  Government  restrictions.  Taking:  the 
longer  view,  it  is  ready  to  play  its  part  in  the  many  financial  reconstruction  schemes- 
which  are  waiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
above  referred  to  .  .  .”  P.  E.  Hill  (12th  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Philip  Hill 
Investment  Trust  Ltd.,  June  7,  1944). 

2  Sidney  Webb  round  it  to  be,  inter  alia,  “  the  most  important  mortgagee  of  real 
estate;  one  of  the  greatest  of  London  ground  landlords,  owning  more  than  half-a- 
square  mile  of  the  Metropolis,  and  probably  the  greatest  owner  of  freehold  property  in 
the  United  Kingdom 

3  See  Industrial  Assurance,  Labour  Research  Dept.,  6d. 

4  91st  Report  from  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,  1938  ( Cmd .  6022„ 
1939)  p.  28. 
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There  are  a  number  of  charities  who'  are  landlords ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Bristol,  who  act  as 
trustees  for  the  St.  Monica  Home  of  Rest,  have  recently  bought 

4.500  acres,  part  of  the  Mentmore  Estate  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
“  purely  for  the  purpose  of  investment  ”  ( Estates  Gazette,  April 
1,1944). 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  general  the  “  dead 
hand  ”  of  the  charitable  lies  less  heavily  than  the  lively  profiteer¬ 
ing  of  a  private  landlord.  Anyhow,  the  point  is  that  (as,  indeed, 
with  their  holdings  in  industry  and  ownership  of  the  national 
debt),  these  trusts  and  charities  and  what  not  are  no  more  amen¬ 
able  to  national  planning  than  individual  landlords.  Such  an 
example  arose  in  November,  1936,  when  the  Carlisle  City  Council 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  £1,456  for 
over  six  acres  of  land.  A  member  of  the  Council  said  at  the 
time  : — 

“  These  people  preach  from  the  pulpit,  ‘  Why  don’t  you  get  on  with 
demolishing  the  slums  \  yet  this  is  about  the  dearest  piece  of  land  we 
have  bought  for  housing.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  by  asking  a  big  price.” 

Nor  do  they  pay  estate  or  succession  duties. 

Large  tracts  of  land  of  the  country  are  held  by  certain 
educational  bodies.  University  colleges  and  leading  “  public  ” 
schools  are  richly  endowed  with  land  which  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  value  since  it  was  left  to  them  by  worthy  people  who 
thought  they  were  endowing  the  education  of  poor  scholars.  In 
the  case  of  the  Universities,  under  the  example  of  Lord  Keynes, 
Bursar  of  King’s,  a  pretty  active  buying  and  selling  policy  has 
been  pursued  to  their  greater  enrichment.  In  1939  Oxford 
University  already  owned  179,000  acres  and  Cambridge  115,000. 
A  glance  over  the  shoulder  at  the  revenue  from  this  property  is 
indicated  for  those  who  say  we  cannot  “  afford  ”  education  for 
the  children  of  the  people. 

Then  we  have  the  piece  of  nationalisation  known  as  the 
Crown  Lands.  Their  origin  was  the  land  seized  by  the  King 
personally  in  byegone  days  (and  lessened  by  his  gifts  to  favour¬ 
ites).  George  III  surrendered  them  in  1760  in  exchange  for  the 
payments  of  salary  etc.,  by  the  Civil  List.  Then  they  brought  in 
gross  about  £89,000.  In  1943  they  brought  in  gross  £1,789,000 
(of  which  £48,000  was  from  mines).  £1,000,000  was  paid  to 
the  Exchequer.  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  a  revenue  from 
Rents  and  Profits  of  Courts  of  £81,000,  which  goes  to  the 
Keeper  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Purse.  The  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  amounted  (net)  to  £117,000  in  1936 — they 
are  vested  in  the  Sovereign  as  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Altogether,  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  hold 

259.500  acres,  of  which  135,000  are  agricultural.  The  Duchy  of 
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Cornwall  extends  to  133,400  acres  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
to  18,000. 

The  capital  value  of  real  property  owned  or  “  occupied  ”  by 
the  Crown  or  departments  of  the  Crown  may  be  taken  as  £50 — 
£100  millions  in  1932-34. 

Landowners*  Organisations 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  landed  in¬ 
terests  are  deeply  entrenched  as  part  of  the  general  capitalist 
economy,  and  that  the  important  landowners,  whether  they  be 
individuals  who  have  social  or  political  pull,  or  powerful  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  Prudential,  are  in  a  position  to  exert  great 
influence  when  any  questions  relating  to  land  legislation  are 
uppermost. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  there  are  certain  organisa¬ 
tions  which  exist  to  cater  for  landlords’  interests  as  such.  The 
most  glittering  of  these  is  the  Land  Union,  formed  in  1910,  sig¬ 
nificantly  at  the  time  of  the  Lloyd  George  measures  for  land 
taxation. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Land  Union  are  its  President,  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter — this  is  the  senior  side  of  the  Cecil  family 
and  dates  back  to  the  Tudor  robberies;  he  owns  27,000  acres. 
Lord  Brocket,  brewer,  whose  title  dates  from  1933,  is  the  Chair¬ 
man  ;  he  is  known  to  be  buying  land  and  farms  extensively ;  he 
recently  wrote  an  article  about  Sir  John  Anderson  (headed 
“  Thank  you,  Sir  John  ”)  describing  him  as  “  a  friend  in  our 
need  ” ;  he  met  Hitler  in  September,  1938,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  .Anglo-German  Fellowship.  Among  the  Vice-Presidents  are 
the  Earl  of  Ancaster — an  old  family,  but  a  new  earldom ;  he  is 
director  of  Associated  Fisheries  Ltd.  and  father-in-law  to  Lady 
Astor’s  daughter;  the  Marquess  of  Bath — the  viscount  dates 
from  Charles  IPs  golden  days  and  the  Marquess  from  1789, 
when  the  British  were  organising  against  the  French  Revolution; 
the  Marquess  of  Bute,  who  owns  117,000  acres  and  did  so  well 
out  of  Cardiff  (see  above) — his  title  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I  for  the  Viscount  and  to  the  reactionary  days  of  younger 
Pitt  for  the  Marquess  (1796);  Lord  Desborowgh  (merchant 
banker,  a  Grenfell,  created  1905) ;  Lord  Dynevor — his  title  dates 
back  to  the  bad  old  days  of  Lord  North  and  the  War  of 
American  Independence  (1780);  the  Earl  of  Strathmore — he  is 
the  14th  Earl,  created  in  1677 ;  he  owns  24,700  acres,  and  is 
deputy-governor  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  gives  him 
links  with  heavy  industry.  He  is  father  of  the  Queen. 

This  is  a  typical  cross-section  of  our  landowning  peerage. 
While  no  doubt  they  impress  each  other,  they  do  not  terrify  us  ! 
The  M.P.s  on  the  Council  are  the  Hon.  Lionel  Berry,  son  of  the 
newspaper  man,  Lord  Kemsley,  and  M.P.  for  Buckingham 
since  1943 ;  Major  Braithwaite,  director  of  Sir  Lindsay  Parkin- 
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son  &  Co.  Ltd. ;  Viscount  Cranborhe,  a  Cecil ;  the  ferocious  Cap¬ 
tain  Gammons ,  barrister;  Sir  Robert  Gower  (see  below);  Sir 
Edward  Grigg;  A.  T.  Lennox-Boyd  (ex- friend  of  Nationalist 
Spain  (i.e.,  a  supporter  of  General  Franco)  f  Major  Lloyd,  of  the 
Economic  League;  Sir  John  Mellor,  of  the  Prudential;  Pat 
Bonner  who  also  associated  himself  with  the  supporters  of 
General  Franco  ;  Sir  Joseph  Nall,  of  electricity  power  company 
fame;  Major  Petherick,  who  speaks  up  for  those  imprisoned 
under  18b;  Sit 1  John  Power ;  W.  McNair  Snadden;  Sir  Richard 
Wells ;  Sir  Herbert  Williams,  the  extremely  right  wing  M.P. 
from  Croydon  ;1 * * * * 6  Lord,  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  son  of  the  Earl  oi 
Ancaster;  and  Captain  Crowder ,6  of  the  late  1922  Committee 
(now  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  Members’  Committee). 

Members  pf  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  members  of  the 
Eand  Union  Council  are  : — the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  has  important  industrial  connections,  in¬ 
cluding  Vickers ;  Lord  Burppdey,  brother-in-law  of  Buccleuch ; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  ancestor  was  raised  from  the 
Barony  the  family  had  got  in  1605  as  a  price  of  supporting 
James  I,  to  the  Dukedom  of  1694  as  the  price  of  deserting 
James  II,  and  whose  son  got  such  a  shock  in  a  recent  Derbyshire 
by-election ;  Lord  Iliffe  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette  and  certain 
Berry  newspapers  ;3  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  created  1800,  owns 
4,000  acres,  who  has  been  Hon.  Treasurer  to  the  Anti-Socialist 
Union  since  1917 ;  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  President  of  the 
British  Empire.  Union  and  on  the  British  Society  of  Monar¬ 
chists  ;6  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  the  chief  Butler  of  England 
and  dates  back  to  Henry  I  (see  page  11) ;  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
head  of  the  Bentincks,  whose  ancestor  stayed  sound  in  1715  and 
got  elevated  in  1716;  the  Marquess  of  Normanby ;  Lord  Saltoun, 
an  ancient  but  undistinguished  foundation. 

Among  other  interesting  members  of  the  Council  are  Sir 
Francis  Joseph,  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  is  on  the  L.M.S.,  Lloyds,  Settle  Speakman  (coal), 
Rio  Tinto,  Midland  Bank,  on  the  F.B.I.,  the  Gas  Society,  the 
Central  Pig  Iron  Producers,  etc. ;  he  was  on  the  Barlow  Com¬ 
mission,  and  is  very  much  of  a  self-made  industrialist  to  appear 
among  the  nobs ;  Col.  Sir  M.  E.  Manningham-Buller,  grandson 
of  an  Earl  of  Leicester  and  brother- in-daw  of  Chesham  of  the 
Property  Owners;  David  Bowes-Lyon,  of  the  Strathmore  family; 
Sir  M.  Barlow,  of  the  Barlow  Report;  E.  J.  Churchman,  of  the 
Halifax  Building  Society,  who  is  also  on  the  Property  Owners’ 
Association;  Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  who  has  East  African 
connections  and  is  on  Welwyn  Garden  City  Ltd. 

1  Iliffe  retired  from  active  business  in  1939;  he  has  recently  bought  the  Birmingham 

Gazette  for  £1,500,000.  He  was  formerly  director  of  Kelly’s  Directories  Ltd.;  he  is 

deputy  chairman  of  Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd.;  past  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 

(a  Camrose  paper)  and  proprietor  of  Coventry  Evening  Telegraph-,  he  is  chairman  of 

the  Guildhall  Insurance  Co.  and  of  House  Property  and  Investment  Co.  Ltd.;  Director 
of  the  London  Assurance.  Baronetcy  dates  from  1933  (Who’s  Who,  1944). 

6  See  footnote  p.  22. 
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The  policy  of  the  Land  Union  was  summed  up  by  Exeter  at 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  : — 

“  It  is  our  deep  conviction,  which  has  been  proved  in  this  war  as 
in  the  last,  that  the  best  safeguard  of  the  fertility  and  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  land  is  private  ownership  .  .  .  Money  devoted,  out  of 
revenue,  to  repairs  and  improvements,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
We  are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Anderson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
for  this  idea  and  we  hope  he  will  pursue?  it  .  .  .  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  private  enterprise  (in  building)  will  be  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  what  it  can  do  and  that  its  activities  will  not  be 
hampered  by  any  unnecessary  controls  and  restriction  ...  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  record  that  the  Land  Union  and  other  bodies  have  worked  in 
greater  unison  on  the  question  of  the  Uthwatt  Report  and  kindred 
matters  during  the  past  year  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.” — (Land 
Union  Journal,  May-June,  1944.) 

The  Land  Union  has  “  opposed  and  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
Uthwatt  Report’s  recommendation  for  the  wholesale  and  unnecessary 
acquisition  of  the  development  rights  of  the  entire  country  .  .  .” 

“  Members  of  the  Land  Union  ”,  said  Exeter,  “  own  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  woodlands  ” — the  above  extracts  from  his 
speech  indicate  the  attitude  of  mind  of  this  bunch,  characterised 
even  by  Quintin  Hogg,  of  the  Tory  Reform  Committee,  as 
“right  wing”  ( Evening  Standard,  June  28,  1944).  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and,  like  its  port,  old  and  crusted, 
laid  down  many  years  ago. 

The  other  important  landlords’  organisation  is  the  National 
Federation  of  Property  Owners.  This  represents  over  350 
Affiliated  Associations  and  Property  Owning  Companies.  The 
President,  Lord  Chesham,  is  a  Cavendish.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Mid-Bucks.  Conservative  Association  and  owns  about  3,000 
acres.  Captain  Gammans,  M.P.,  is  also  connected  with  this  body. 
Other  people  prominent  in  this  body  are  Viscount  Bertie  of 
Thame6  (a  1918  creation),  Viscount  Hereford,  a  Devereux  (cr. 

G  The  connection  of  a  number  of  these  people  with  the  Imperial  Policy  Group  at 
one  time  or  another  of  its  career  is  of  interest.  Thus,  among  others,  Lord  Bertie  of 
Thame,  A.  Lennox  Boyd,  M.P.,  Lord  Mansfield  (then  Lord  Scone),  Sir  Herbert 
Williams,  M.P.,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Group,  wrote  a  letter  to 
The  Times  on  October  31,  1933,  which  said:  — 

“  About  a  year  ago  a  number  of  persons — both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
being  seriously  alarmed  as  to  the  drift  of  public  opinion  to  the  Left — set  themselves 
to  form  a  group  whose  object  was  to  evolve  a  policy  in  terms  which  would  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  electorate  and  to  propagate  it  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  in  order  to  secure  the  return  of  a  Government  pledged  to  a  sound  home 
and  Imperial  Policy.” 

Lord  Phillimore,  also  a  Franco-phil  and  a  big  property  owner,  was  a  member. 
The  Group  dragged  on  with  the  steam  power  of  de  Courcy,  but  how  far  all  these  mem¬ 
bers  maintained  contact  with  it  isi  not  known.  Lord  Mansfield  was  on  the  Editorial 
Board  of  its  journal,  Review  of  World  Affairs,  until  very  recently,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  in  1936  he  was,  with  de  Courcy,  received  by  Mussolini  in  Rome.  Some 
remarks  of  the  members  of  this  group  have  become  famous  for  their  anti-Soviet  bias, 
see,  e.g.,  Labour  Research,  August,  1942.  And  Captain  Crowder,  in  attacking  the 
Second  Front,  echoed  the  words  of  the  Review  when  he  said:  — 

“  Of  course,  the  outcome  of  the  battles  in  the  East  between  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  are  extremely  important,  but  I  do  suggest  that  we  should  keep  our  sense  of 
proportion.  Europe  is  not  for  us,  as  it  is  for  Germany,  the  truly  supreme  stake 
in  all  circumstances.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  agree  that  Allied  intervention  on 
the  continent  at  this  time  on  a  large  scale  could  turn  the  tide  in  the  East.” 

— Evening  Standard,  June  13,  Sunday  Times,  June  14,  1942. 
Herbert  Williams  has,  of  course,  since  then  formed  the  Active  Back  Benchers. 
He  did  this  when  the  1922  Committee  changed  its  name — he  feared  the  loss  of  that 
sinister  title  in  British  politics  when  the  Carlton  Club  resumed  its  open  sway  meant  a 
weakening  in  Tory  politics. 

The  references  to  the  Anglo-German  Fellowship  are  from  Tory  M.P. 
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1550),  whose  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Lord  Tredegar,  owner  of  the  “  golden  mile  Sir 
Patrick  Hannon,  M.P,  (the  B.S.A.  and  Lea  and  Perrins  man)  is 
on  the  Executive.  This  body  is  at  the  present  time  more  vocal 
than  the  Land  Union  and  would  appear  to  represent  the  active 
and  less  long-established  landowning  sections,  including  the 
house  rent  interests.  A  feature  of  the  Federation  is  that  it 
allows  associate  and  special  members  to  affiliate  in  the  shape  of 
firms.  Thus  Saxone  Shoe  Co.  Ltd.  becomes  a  member;  Lord 
Brocket’s  brewery  companies  join;  Blackburn  Aircraft  Ltd., 
Crossley  Motors  Ltd.  join,  and  so  on.  An  example  of  the 
integration  of  property  and  capitalist  industry ! 

Of  course,  the  N.F.P.O.  are,  on  the  whole,  lower  in  the 
social  scale  than  the  Land  Union.  But  they  are  batting  for 
the  same  side.  Lord  Chesham  (House  of  Lords,  March  22,  1944), 
speaking  on  this  matter,  disputed  the  Uthwatt  proposals  as 
regards  betterment  : — 

“  .  .  .  matters  which  are  not  essential  to  the  provision  of  houses 
but  have  a  very  strong  smell  of  nationalisation.”  “  There  is  one  other 
point  which  is  worrying  me,  and  that  is  that  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
provision  of  this  enormous  number  of  houses  is  going  to  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities.’’ 

He  also  said  (and  we  can  see  now  why  he  said  it,  though 
some  landowners  thought  at  the  time  he  was  selling  the  pass)  : — 

“  In  the  present  circumstances  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  (for  acquisition  powers)  or  for  taking  the  1939  value  as  the  general 
basis  for  the  price  to  be  paid.” 

The  Federation  issued  a  strong  attack  on  the  Uthwatt 
Report.  State  acquisition 

“  will  upset  confidence  and  create  uncertainty.  Millions  of  pounds 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Friendly  Societies,  Building  Societies,  Trust 
Companies,  Banks,  Insurance  Companies  and  individuals  based  upon 
the  security  of  land.” 

This  is  from  its  Memo.  The  main  article  in  their  Journal,  the 
Property  Owners’  Gazette,  for  October,  1943,  was  entitled, 
“  Man  the  Ramparts  ”.  It  quoted  with  approval  David  Smith, 
General  Manager  of  Halifax  Building  Society  : — 

“  Property  and  land-owning  interests  will  doubtless  respond  readily 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  suggestion  that  Building  Societies  should  link  up  with 
every  other  interest  that  feels  itself  threatened  by  the  Uthwatt  Report 
.  .  .  only  by  strong  Parliamentary  opposition  will  the  Uthwatt  recom¬ 
mendations  be  rejected.” 

The  Property  Owners’  Gazette  has  also  issued  a  warning  to 
the  Government  that  property  owners 

“  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they  prefer  to  keep  their  savings  in  their 
pockets  or  the  Post  Office  to  spend  whilst  they  are  alive.  The  inex¬ 
orable  mathematics  of  this  calculation  can  only  be  countered  by  reducing 
the  commercial  risk  attaching  to  property  and  to  all  basic  industry,  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  lower  interest  rates  which  are  hence¬ 
forth  likely  to  prevail.  Failing  this,  private  enterprise  must  inevitably 
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cease  to  function.  Should  this  take  place  no  one  will  remain  to  subsi¬ 
dise  State  enterprise,  which  would  find  itself  under  the  same  necessity 
for  making  ends  meet.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  position  of  the 
property  owner  has  usually  been  presented  piecemeal  both  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  public.  In  forthcoming  reconstruction  legislation  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  will  be  reviewed,  and  the  more 
distant  objectives  formulated  with  some  precision.”  (February,  1944.) 

The  Property  - Owners’  Protection  Association ,  affiliated  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Property  Owners,  is  41  years  old  and 
has  unfortunately  a  deficit  of  ,£1,000  in  the  accounts.  It  has  had 
as  President  for  14  years  Sir  Robert  Gower,  M.P.,  who  was 
Chief  Publicity  Officer  of  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  Central 
Office,  1929-39  (he  had  been  private  secretary  to  Bonar  Law, 
Macdonald  and  Baldwin  when  they  were  Premiers).  In  1939 
he  became  chairman  of  the  advertising  agents,  Charles  F.  Higham 
Ltd. — which  it  will  be  recalled  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  in  issuing 
statements  for  the  insurance  companies  against  the  Beveridge 
Report  (see  Labour  Research,  Feb.,  1943).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Anglo-German  Fellowship,  and  has  insurance  interests. 

The  Vice-Presidents  include  several  familiar  names,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Lord  Brocket  and  Captain  Gammans  appear  again.  Then 
there  are  Sir  H.  R.  Selley,  M.P.  for  South  Battersea;  A.  F.  H. 
Prevost  and  W.  F.  Nokes,  both  auctioneers;  Sir  William  Sugden, 
barrister,  constructional  engineer,  who  was  P.P.S.  to  Hamar 
(Black  and  Tan)  Greenwood;  Rear  Admiral  Walter  Lumsden; 
Linton  Thorp,  K.C.,  and  Sir  John  Mactaggart,  who  thinks  so 
much  of  the  Association  that  he  has  increased  his  subscription 
from  5  guineas  to  50  pounds !  As  he  is  managing  director  of 
several  property  companies,  a  man  who  rapidly  became,  as 
Who’s  Who  puts  it,  the  most  extensive  builder  of  house  property 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  son’s  firm,1 
has  built  over  20,000  flats  and  houses  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  this  zeal  seems  cheap  at  the  price. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1944  was  graced  with  the  presence 
of  Sir  Herbert  Williams  (“  I  should  like  on  behalf  of  property 
owners  to  thank  Sir  Herbert  for  all  he  has  done  for  us  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ”2).  Sir  Herbert  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“  Should  the  Property  Owner  be  Envied  or  Pitied  ?  ”3 

Other  prominent  people  connected  with  this  body  include 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  M.P.  (publishing,  insurance,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Anglo-German  Fellowship,  who  said  of  Hitler  in 
1933  that  “peace  and  justice  are  the  key  words  of  his  policy”), 
Sir  Patrick  Hannon,  M.P.,  Bracewell  Smith,  M.P.  (hotels), 
W.  Craven  Ellis,  M.P.  (currency  reformer),  G.  F.  Holland,  M.P., 
Sir  George  Jones,  M.P.,  and  Marcus  Samuel,  M.P. 

1  Mactaggart  &  Mickel  Ltd. 

2  “  He  has  the  interest  of  the  property  owner  very  much  at  heart  and  I  am  sure 
he  could  not  support  a  more  deserving  cause  ” — the  quotes  are  from  Gower. 

3  “  Without  the  slightest  doubt  ‘  to  be  pitied  except  for  one  simple  fact,  you  have 
a  very  able  and  delightful  President.” 
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The  general  line  of  complaint  of  this  body  is  taxation,  war 
damage  contribution,  increased  cost  of  repairs.  They  gave  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Ridley  Committee,  urging  that  the  Rent  Restrictions 
Act  should  be  amended  so  that  rents  could  be  increased  by  25%. 

“  We  are  continuing  our  opposition  to  the  Uthwatt  Report  and  we 
are  continuing  to  watch  this  mass  of  emergency  legislation  that  the  war 
of  necessity  inflicts  upon  a  freedom-loving  people  ”  (Gower,  May,  1944). 

The  Money  Involved 

So  much  for  land-ownership — what  of  the  money  involved? 

The  amount  of  money  going  each  year  to  the  rent  of  land 
and  buildings  is  something  over  £380  millions.  The  amount  in 
1939  was  £381  millions  and  in  1943  it  had  risen  but  slowly  to  £384 
millions.  The  percentage  of  the  national  income  in  1936  was 
8 \°/o ;  in  1943  it  had  dropped  to  a  little  over  5%  (Budget  White 
Paper,  Cmd.  6520 ;  this  is  a  net  figure  and  the  gross  figure  is  about 
£570  million;  Income  Tax  Schedule  A). 

The  value  of  land  held  in  private  hands  is  about  £620"  mil¬ 
lions;  it  amounts  to  between  2\  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
left  each  year  by  the  propertied  classes.  There  is  a  further  degree 
of  concentration  in  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  land  changing 
hands  at  death  is  owned  by  persons  whose  total  estates  are  over 
£50,000.  But  such  persons  represent  only  .15  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  who  die.1 2  It  could  be  roughly  estimated  from  this 
that  half  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  .15  of  the  population. 

The  relations  of  the  landed  and  house  property  held  by 
individual  property  owners  as  a  whole  (as  shown  in  death  duty 
returns)  to  the  total  amount  of  their  possessions  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  (Campion,  Ibid.)  : — 

Per  Cent,  of  Property  Held  in  Private  Hands 
1911-13  1926-28  1932-34 

In  Land  ...  ...  ...  6.5  3.3  2.7 

In  Houses  and  Buildings  ...  24.5  18.4  20.0 

The  indications  are  that  the  percentage  of  land  and  buildings 
to  other  kinds  of  property  fell  lower  in  the  four  years  before  the 
war.  This  may  be  due  to  property  companies  acquiring  what 
was  in  individual  ownership.  This  was  before  the  National  Debt 
rose  to  its  present  proportions. 

Of  the  estates  of  over  £100,000  in  1932-34,  7%  was  held  in 
land,  ground  rents  and  mineral  rights  and  4%  in  house  property 
and  business  premises.  The  figures  for  the  £25,000 — £100,000 
group  was  3|%  and  8%. 

1  Campion  Public  and  Private  Property  in  Great  Britain,  p.  41.  Stamp  added 
£300  millions  for  potential  building  site  value  and  improved  agricultural  income. 
His  total  for  1935  was  £900 — £1,050  million. 

2  These  figures  are  worked  out  on  a  round  basis  from  the  Report  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  For  the  years 
after  the  last  war  the  indication  is  that  the  land  passing  at  death  formed  a  higher  per¬ 
centage,  about  7%,  and  that  the  high  income  brackets  held  a  higher  proportion — 
about  66%.  The  changes  due  to  sale  to  private  companies  and  to  institutions  may  be 
reflected  in  the  changes  in  these  proportions. 
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However,  the  amount  of  land  belonging  to  individuals  is  only 
a  part  of  the  total  amount.  A  large  part,  possibly  one-third,  is  held 
by  institutions,  companies,  and  so  on.  On  this  aspect  no  details 
can  be  given  as  no  comprehensive  figures  are  published.  Certain 
examples  are  available,  such  as  the  Eccesiastical  Commissioners, 
referred  to  in  the  last  section. 

The  percentage  that  rent  (of  buildings  as  well  as  of  land) 
bears  to  the  total  of  rent,  interest  and  profit  has  also  fallen  during 
the  war  years.  It  has  dropped  from  23%  to  14%.  (The  amount 
taken  by  land  alone  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  rent.)  What 
has  happened  is  that,  in  the  allocation  of  the  total  of  surplus 
value  between  the  rich,  the  landowners  (whoi  create  no  surplus 
value  but  grab  as  much  as  they  can  through  owning  something 
that  the  capitalists  need)  have  been  temporarily  beaten  back. 
The  increase  in  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  the  imposition  of  the 
Rent  Restriction  Act  on  the  other  have  brought  this  about. 

At  present  two  things  are  taking  place.  The  landlords  are 
fighting  back  to  increase  the  share  permitted  them  under  the  Rent 
Restrictions  Acts  and  to  gain  the  maximum  freedom  from  control. 
At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  instability  of  the  prospects  of 
capitalist  economy,  there  has  been  an  increasing  turn  towards 
investment  in  real  estate. 

“  A  notably  strong  feature  of  the  market  during  the  last  few  weeks 
is  the  keen  demand  for  agricultural  estates,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
prices  realised  have  been  remarkably  good  ...  all  investors  in  stocks 
and  shares  are  acutely  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  to  obtain 
good  investments  at  reasonable  prices,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  if  some  capitalists  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  estate 
market  for  the  satisfactory  employment  of  a  portion  of  their  liquid 
resources.”  ( Land  Agents  Record,  June  17,  1944.) 

These  people  have  evidently  banked  on  the  conviction  that 
the  Uthwatt  Committee’s  proposals  will  for  the  most  part  fall 
through. 

We  have  seen  therefore  that  the  land  belongs  in  part  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  ruling  families,  in  part  to  extensions  of  the 
City  of  London.  And  it  can  also  be  seen  that  the  men  who  rally 
to  the  defence  of  the  landed  interests  are  for  the  most  part  asso¬ 
ciated  with  exceptionally  reactionary  politics.  They  are  the  rear¬ 
guard  of  the  old  gang. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  terrain  over  which  the  battle 
is  being  fought  at  the  present  day. 
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PART  II.  LAND  CONTROL. 


Long  before  the  Labour  Movement  as  we  know  it  today  was 
born,  the  fight  for  land  reform  has  been  carried  on  by  popular 
forces.  All  popular  revolts  were  in  a  sense  fights  against  the 
landed  interests,  who  were  enclosing  for  their  own  use  land 
formerly  available  to  commoners,  and  who  up  to  the  last  century 
bulked  as  the  main  enemy  of  the  people.  “  We  will  ”,  said  Jack 
Cade  400  years  ago,  “  leave  as  many  gentlemen  in  Norfolk  as 
there  are  white  bulls.”  The  fights  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th 
century  (such  as  Thomas  More)  or  of  the  “  Diggers  ”  of  the 
17th  century  were  essentially  the  same.  In  the  17th  century, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  the  conscious  formulation  of  demands  for 
equal  access  to  land  and  property  began.  As  time  went  on,  and 
as  the  basis  and  character  of  property  relations  changed,  the  idea 
of  land  accessibility  spread  out  to  ideas  of  socialism.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  great  Spa  Fields  meeting  of  1816  was 
associated  with  land  reform. 

The  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  land  as  part  of 
the  whole  socialist  programme  and  for  taxing  of  land  values  as 
an  immediate  reform  has  always  figured  in  Labour  programmes. 
The  movement  was  given  impetus  by  the  publication  of  Henry 
George’s  famous  book,  Progress  and  Poverty,  in  the  seventies. 

The  Radical  Wing  of  the  Liberal  Party,  partly  reflecting  the 
pressure  of  those  capitalists  who  had  not  yet  made  terms  with 
the  gentry  and  partly  the  endeavour  to  buy  off  the  working-class 
vote,  made  great  play  with  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  right 
of  all  to  “  three  acres  and  a  cow  ”.  The  Newcastle  programme 
of  Chamberlain  and  Dilke  of  1888  set  the  tone,  demanding  “  fair 
rents  ”,  small  holdings,  and  that  local  authorities  should  have  the 
right  of  appropriation  of  land  for  public  purposes.  It  was  taken 
up  by  Lloyd  George  in  the  Liberal  Government  of  1905. 

In  1910  the  Liberal  Government  under  Lloyd  George  was 
responsible  for  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  provided  for  duties 
to  be  levied  on  increases  in  site  values  on  sale  of  land  and  on  the 
termination  of  leases,  and  other  measures.  A  small  but  increasing 
revenue  was  received  from  these  duties  in  the  early  years,  but  in 
1920,  under  the  Coalition  Government,  the  Act  was  repealed  and 
al  lthe  duty  which  had  been  collected  was  paid  back  again. 

The  intention  of  the  Labour  Government  of  1924  to  intro¬ 
duce  measures  of  land  taxation  never  came  to  fruition  as  the 
Government  fell  before  the  necessary  Bill  could  be  introduced. 
The  1931  Finance  Act  brought  in  by  the  second  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  a  tax  on  land  values.  This  was  suspended  by /the 
National  Government,  however,  and  later  repealed. 
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Meanwhile  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  resulting  difficulties 
of  local  authorities  both  in  providing  homes  at  reasonable  rents 
and  in  acquiring  the  best  sites  for  housing  purposes  led  to  a 
greatly  increased  demand  in  the  municipal  world  for  progressive 
land  legislation.  Between  the  two  wars,  resolutions  calling  for 
the  rating  of  land  values  were  passed  by  over  220  local  authori¬ 
ties.  It  was  rightly  contended  that  the  activities  of  local 
authorities  (such  as  the  making  of  roads,  bridges,  parks,  etc), 
while  carried  out  in  the  public  interest,  do  much  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  to  the  landowner,  and  that  therefore  the  latter 
should  be  compelled  to  contribute  something  towards  the  cost  of 
these  improvements. 

The  movement  culminated  in  1939  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  by  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
rating  of  site  values  in  the  London  County  Council  area,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Government’s  refusal  to  consider  the  matter  on  a  national 
scale. 

The  destruction  and  decay  arising  from  the  war,  and  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  have  a  better  world  after  it,  have 
now  led  to  a  widespread  demand  for  really  drastic  legislation 
which  would  give  planning  authorities  decisive  power  to  control 
the  use  of  land,  and  make  possible  the  new  London,  the  new 
Plymouth,  the  new  Hull,  and  so  on,  for  which  plans  are  drawn 
up  but  powers  do  not  exist.  The  subsequent  pages  will,  there¬ 
fore,  concentrate  on  the  planning  aspect  of  the  problem  as  such. 
But  it  is  still  the  same  fundamental  question  at  issue — is  the  land 
to  be  used  primarily  to  enrich  the  landowners,  or  is  it  to  be  used 
in  the  interests  of  the  people? 


Town  Planning  up  to  the  War 

Planning  started  with  the  Act  of  1909,  and  went  through 
various  stages  until  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1932. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume,  however,  that  any  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  gave  the  necesary  powers  either  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  local  authorities  to  carry  out  any  Town  or  Country  Planning. 
Planning  cannot  be  done  without  interfering  with  private  landed 
interests — with  the  result  that  up  till  the  moment  there  has  been 
practically  no  planning  at  all. 

Broadly  speaking,  to  do  any  planning  at  all  the  Central 
Government  ought  to  have  certain  powers — for  example,  to  de¬ 
cide  what  land  should  be  retained  for  agriculture,  where  certain 
industries  should  be  encouraged  to  go  and  where  prevented  from 
going,  and  so  forth,  where  long-distance  roads,  railways  and 
aerodromes  should  be  situated — in  short,  the  Central  Government 
should  have  the  power  to  ensure  the  best  utilisation  of  the 
country’s  land. 
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The  local  authorities  ought  to  have  powers  to  design  and 
control  the  complete  layout  of  their  towns — where  the  roads 
should  be,  how  much  should  be  given  to  open  space,  where  indus¬ 
try  should  be  concentrated,  where  the  residential  areas  should  be 
situated,  where  the  schools,  shops,  etc.,  should  be  placed,  and  so 
on.  In  all  this,  the  local  authorities  ought  to  be  subject  to  over¬ 
riding  central  control  in  the  sense  that  they  should  be  prevented 
from  doing  anything  which  conflicts  with  the  central  national 
plan — such  as  encroaching  for  building  or  industrial  purposes 
upon  land  which  should  be  used  for  farming,  and  so  on. 

The  existing  town  planning  Acts  have  provided  for  none  of 
these  things.  From  the  national  point  of  view,  the  powers  of 
the  Central  Government,  exercised  through  the  Ministry  of 
Health,1  have  been  regulatory  and  restrictive,  in  fact  entirely 
negative  .  .  .  “its  function  has  been  largely .  that  of  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  to  secure  fair  play  to  owners  of  property  ”  (Uth- 
watt  Report,  p.  8).  The  Ministry  has  no  power  to  initiate  plan¬ 
ning,  which  is  left  entirely  to  the  local  authorities.  The  local 
authority  is  necessarily  primarily  concerned  with  reactions  on 
local  trade  and  its  own  finances,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Supposing,  for 
example,  a  local  landowner  wishes  to  allow  some  of  his  property 
to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  certain  industry,  the  local  au¬ 
thority  may  not  wish  to  oppose  its  use  for  this  purpose  if  it  will 
mean  increased  rateable  value;  while  even  if  it  does  wish  to 
oppose  it,  it  has  to  pay  high  rates  of  compensation  to  the 
landowner  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  he  wants  (discussed 
later).  Yet  from  the  national  point  of  view,  it  might  be  desirable 
that  the  industry  should  be  located  elsewhere  and  the  property 
used  for  something  quite  different. 

Why  Local  Authorities  Cannot  Plan  Now 

From  a  local  point  of  view,  the  existing  Acts  are  utterly 
inadequate.  The  Acts  give  power  to  local  authorities  to  pass 
resolutions  to  prepare  planning  schemes,  following  which  they 
can  make  a  plan  and  proceed  to  operate  it  (within  the  limits 
explained  below).  Up  to  1943,  less  than  half  the  area  of  Great 
Britain  was  covered  by  resolutions  to  plan,  and  in  only  3%  of 
the  area  were  planning  schemes  being  operated.  Under  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act  (Interim  Development),  1943,  the 
remainder  of  the  land  not  already  covered  is  now  deemed  to  be 
be  so  covered.  Secondly,  building  in  any  particular  case  can  be 
controlled  or  forbidden  until  an  operative  plan  has  been  made. 
All  this  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  land  under  operative 
planning  schemes,  however. 

The  main  defects  of  the  present  planning  powers,  of  local 
authorities  are  as  follows  : — 


1  Until  1942 — how  exercised  through  Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Planning. 
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(a)  Before  a  planning  scheme  can  become  operative  at  all 
there  is  an  enormous  delay  due  to  complicated  procedure.  There 
are  usually  several  public  enquiries,  many  consultations  with 
property  owners,  etc. ;  the  schemes  then  have  to  lie  in  each  House 
for  21  sitting  days,  and  become  inoperative  if  challenged  (or  if 
any  part  is  challenged  that  part  becomes  inoperative)  until 
further  consultations  have  taken  place,  after  which  the  whole 
scheme  is  brought  up  again.  The  whole  procedure  is  likely  to 
take  three  or  four  years,  and  to  amend  the  scheme  means 
beginning  all  over  again. 

( b )  Where  a  planning  scheme  has  been  approved,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  development  (or  building)  which  is  required 
on  planning  grounds  will  in  fact  take  place ;  it  simply  means  that 
if  development  takes  place  it  can  be  prevented  from  violating  the 
plan.  Thus,  supposing  a  local  authority  decides  that  a  certain 
strip  of  land  ought  to  be  used  for  shops  or  offices,  it  cannot  build 
these  itself — it  has  to'  wait  for  private  enterprise  to  do  so.  And 
private  enterprise  will  not  do  so  unless  there  is  a  profit  in  it. 

(c)  The  major  difficulty  facing  local  authorities  in  urban 
areas  is,  of  course,  the  high  cost  of  land.  It  is  true  that  in 
undeveloped  areas  (i.e.,  rural  areas  and  the  outskirts  of  towns) 
the  cost  of  land  usually  represents  not  more  than  10%  of  the 
cost  of  a  house,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  middle  of  urban 
areas,  and  particularly  in  London  and  the  centre  of  large  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  Consequently,  either  the  cost  of  housing  is  driven 
up  in  such  areas,  and  the  rents  are  too  high,  or  houses  are  built 
on  undesirable  or  inconvenient  sites,  simply  because  they  are 
cheaper.  So  that  working-class  houses  are  frequently  placed 
near  gas  works,  or  on  marshy  land ;  or  they  are  built  too  far 
from  schools  or  places  of  work;  or  they  are  built  too  many  to 
the  acre.  For  example,  prices  of  the  order  of  £15,000  to 
£20,000  an  acre  have  been  paid  before  now  by  London  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  working-class  flats ;  school  sites  have 
even  been  acquired  at  the  equivalent  of  £18,000  an  acre  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  (1936),  £13,000  an  acre  in  Birmingham  (1935),  £14,000 
an  acre  in  Walsall  (1936),  and  so  on.  These  are  exceptional 
instances  of  the  prices  which  local  authorities  have  had  to  pay; 
for  the  most  part  they  pay  considerably  less,  and  their  activities 
are  therefore  largely  confined  to  the  more  inferior-  sites. 

(d)  Bound  up  with  the  question  of  price  is  the  cost  of 
compensation.  Supposing,  for  example,  a  local  authority  wanted 
to  operate  part  of  its  plan  by  scheduling  a  plot  of  undeveloped 
land  as  an  open  space.  The  owner  of  the  land  might  then  apply 
to  develop  the  land  as  a  building  estate.  The  local  authority  will 
not  only  have  to  pay  a  price  for  the  land  as  open  space;  it  will 
have  to  pay,  in  addition,  compensation  to  the  owner  amounting 
to  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  for  development 
and  its  value  as  an  open  space.  Or  supposing,  again,  the  local 
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authority  wishes  to  prevent  its  town  from  spreading  any  further 
in  a  particular  direction,  and  therefore  prohibits  a  landlord  from 
building  on  his  land,  it  has  to  pay  compensation  to  the  landlord 
for  the  loss  of  his  right  to  build. 

This  question  of  compensation  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  urban  sprawl  on  the  outskirts  o-f  towns ;  planning 
authorities  have  been  chary  of  refusing  landowners  the  right  to 
build  on  undeveloped  land  for  fear  of  incurring  indefinite  liabili¬ 
ties  in  the  matter  of  compensation  based  on  the  potential  value 
of  the  land  if  built  upon. 

The  fantastic  thing  about  this  potential  development  value 
on  the  outskirts  of  towns  is  that  it  is  speculative,  i.e.,  as  the 
Uthwatt  Report  puts  it,  “  the  hoped-for  building  may  take  place 
on  the  particular  piece  of  land  in  question,  or  it  may  take  place 
elsewhere;  it  may  come  within  five  years,  or  it  may  be  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  before  the  turn  of  the  particular  piece  of  land 
to  be  built  upon  arrives  ”.  Potential  development  value  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  “  floating  value  ” ;  in  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
where  the  “  float  ”  will  settle  next.  A  town  may  be  spreading 
outwards,  and  the  land  on  its  fringe  to  north,  south,  east  and 
west  may  all  be  equally  available  for  building — each  o-f  the 
owners  of  this  land  may  claim  that  the  next  development  will 
“  settle  ”  on  his  land,  though  in  fact  it  will  only  settle  on  a  small 
proportion  of  the  land.  The  aggregate  claims  to  compensation  of 
these  owners  for  toss  of  potential  development  rights  are  there¬ 
fore  far  greater  than  ought  to  be  paid. 

“  When  a  piece  of  undeveloped  land  is  compulsorily  acquired,  or 
development  upon  it  is  prohibited,  the  owner  receives  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  probability  of  the  floating  demand  settling  upon  his 
piece  of  land  .  .  .  where  this  process  is  repeated  indefinitely  over 
a  large  area  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  as  estimated  greatly  exceeds 
the  actual  possibilities,  because  the  ‘  float  ’,  limited  as  it  is  to  actually 
occurring  demands,  can  only  settle  on  a  proportion  of  the  whole  area. 
There  is,  therefore,  over-valuation.”  (Uthwatt.) 

“  When  the  land  belongs  to  a  number  of  owners,  the  aggregate  of 
values  claimable  by  individual  owners  when  separately  assessed,  owing 
to  the  factor  of  ‘  floating  value  ’,  greatly  exceeds  the  real  loss  of  the 
claimants  taken  as  a  group.”  (Uthwatt.) 

(e)  While  local  authorities  have  to  pay  heavily  in  the  form 
of  compensation  for  anything  they  may  do  which  affects  detri¬ 
mentally  the  landowner’s  pocket,  the  prospects  of  recovering 
anything  from  the  landowner  who  has  benefited  as  a  result  of 
the  planning  are  remote.  For  example,  supposing  a  local  au¬ 
thority  builds  a  block  of  flats.  A  landowner  owning  an  adjacent 
piece  of  land  then  erects  shops  which  do  a  flourishing  trade  to 
the  tenants  in  the  block  of  flats  opposite  and  are  able  to  pay  a 
substantial  rent.  The  local  authority  ought  to  be  able  to  recover 
some  of  the  money  from  the  landowner,  as  it  is  due  to  its 
action  that  his  land  has  suddenly  become  so  much  more  profitable. 
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There  is  in  fact  a  provision  that  the  local  authority  may  recover 
some  of  the  betterment,  as  it  is  called.  But  it  so  happens  that 
the  procedure  is  so  complicated  and  protracted  that  it  is  alpiost 
entirely  ineffective.  In  fact,  “In  only  a  few  cases  has  any 
betterment  ever  been  recovered”  (Silkin,  The  Nation’s  Land, 
p.  9). 

Again,  the  local  authority  pays  for  the  roads  which  make 
a  piece  of  land  accessible  and  worth  building  upon.  But  the 
community  does  not  in  fact  receive  any  benefit  from  this  better¬ 
ment,  which  goes  to  the  lucky  landowner,  who  may  have  done 
nothing  himself  to  increase  the  value  of  his  land.  To  take  an 
illustration  of  this.  After  the  building  of  Lambeth  Bridge,  at 
enormous  cost  to  London  ratepayers,  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
was  able  to  dispose  of  eight  acres  of  the  Grosvenor  Estate  for 
£1,000,000.  The  eight  acres  were  just  on  the  main  route  from 
Victoria  Station  and  the  new  Lambeth  Bridge,  and  as  the  Times 
stated  (March  19,  1930),  “  it  is  the  building  of  Lambeth  Bridge 
that  has  stimulated  this  land  development  and  has  so  enormously 
increased  neighbouring  values 

In  other  words,  nothing  like  that  sum  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  land  before  the  building  of  the  bridge — but  the 
Duke  gets  the  betterment  just  the  same. 

The  Uthwatt  Committee 

Early  on  in  the  war  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  local 
planning  authorities,  labouring  as  they  do  under  the  fantastic 
handicaps  outlined  above,  would  be  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  extensive  reconstruction  necessary  after  the  war.  But  while 
it  has  been  the  war  which  has  focussed  attention  on  planning, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  damage  done  by  bombs  is  super¬ 
ficial  compared  to  the  damage  done  to  England’s  towns  and 
countryside  by  the  lack  of  planning  powers  and  the  resulting 
hideous  urban  sprawl,  disastrous  layout  of  towns,  frightful  con¬ 
gestion  and  lack  of  amenities  and  means  for  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  This  is  a  situation 
which  has  come  about  after  years  and  years  of  misuse  of  the 
land  in  deference  to  private  interests,  and  only  long-term  funda¬ 
mental  measures  can  provide  a  remedy. 

In  January,  1941,  the  Uthwatt  Committee  was  appointed  in 
order  to  investigate  three  main  problems:  (1)  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  the  recovery  of  betterment  in  respect  of  public 
control  of  the  use  of  the  land,  (2)  the  possible  means  of  stabili¬ 
sing  the  value  of  land  registered  for  development  or  re-develop¬ 
ment,  (3)  the  extension  of  powers  to  enable  land  to  be  acquired 
by  the  public  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  Uthwatt  Committee  issued  two  reports  and  their  main 
recommendations  are  very  briefly  summarised  below. 
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In  their  interim  report  they  recommend  : — 

(1)  That  compensation  for  publicly-acquired  land  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  values  based  on  March,  1939. 

(2)  The  setting  up  of  a  central  planning  authority  with  powers 
of  controlling  building  and  all  other  developments  throughout  the 
country  by  reference  to  national  planning  considerations  “  and  with  a 
view  to  preventing  work  being  undertaken  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  reconstruction 

(3)  Reconstruction  areas  (or  areas  suffering  from  extensive 
bomb  damage)  to  be  defined  and  developed  as  a  whole,  with  powers  of 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land. 

The  second  report,  issued  in  September,  1942,  is  very 
detailed  and  technical,  but  its  main  recommendations  can  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(4)  Planning  authorities  should  be  given  far  greater  powers  to 
buy  land  compulsorily.  An  improved  procedure  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  a  reconstruction  area  is  recommended. 
Planning  authorities  should  be  given  powers  to  acquire  land  for  a 
planning  scheme  before  the  latter  is  in  operation,  and  should  have 
power  to  acquire  and  develop  land  themselves  if  the  owner  refuses  to 
develop  it  himself  according  to  the  scheme. 

(5)  A  “  development  rights  scheme  ”  for  all  unbuilt-on  land  out¬ 
side  town  areas ;  this  involved  prohibition  of  all  building  on  such 
undeveloped  land  except  with  the  consent  of  the  planning  authority, 
and  purchase  of  all  such  land  by  the  State  as  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  it  to  be  built  upon.  The  State  could  then  develop  the  land  itself 
or  lease  it  to  a  private  developer  (in  this  way  the  State  would  recoup^ 
itself).  A  global  value  would  be  placed  on  the  total  development 
rights  of  the  whole  country,  and  this  sum  would  be  shared  out  among 
the  owners  as  compensation.  This  is  to  prevent  the  inevitable  over¬ 
compensation  whcih  is  the  result  of  piece-meal  valuation  and  compen¬ 
sation — it  eliminates  the  factor  of  floating  value  explained  above. 

(6)  In  urban  areas  an  arrangement  for  local  authorities  to  recover 
some  of  the  hitherto  irrecoverable  betterment  described  above  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Every  five  years  the  value  of  all  sites  in  urban  areas  should 
be  ascertained  and  there  should  be  a  75%  levy  on  any  increases  in  site 
values  during  each  quinquennial  period.  Thus  the  landlord  whose 
land  has  increased  in  value  due  to  the  activities  of  the  community 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  back  to  the  community  three-quarters  of  this 
increase, 

These  proposals,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction,  are  only  a  second-best  to  nationalisation. 
The  proposals,  while  dealing  up  to  a  point  with  the  problems  of 
compensation  and  betterment,  and  the  hopeless  procedure  for 
compulsory  acquisition,  will  not  affect  materially  the  high  cost  of 
land  which  has  been  the  main  hindrance  to  planning  in  central 
areas. 

The  comments  of  the  Economist  (March  18,  1944)  are 
interesting.  After  describing  briefly  the  Uthwatt  proposals,  it 
said  : — ? 
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“  It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  long  drawn-out  and  complicated  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  necessary  simply  as  a  preliminary  to  public  purchase, 
whenever  effective  planning  is  called  for,  which  is  in  effect  what  the 
Uthwatt  Committee  has  recommended  .  .  .  No  one  would  ask  that 
the  state  should  buy  all  land  at  a  single  stroke.  The  first  requirement 
is  a  decision  on  planning;  on  the  extent  to  which  location  and  mobility 
of  industry  are  to  be  controlled  and  on  the  extent-  to  which  uses  of 
land  should  be  laid  down  by  order.  Then  purchase  and  planning  should 
march  in  step.  What  is  needed  at  once  is  a  short  Act,  declaring  the 
state’s  intention  of  ultimately  taking  over  all  property  rights  in  land, 
and  its  intention  of  paying  for  any  land  requisitioned,  when  that  occurs, 
at  its  1939  value  only,  with  allowances  for  subsequent  improvements 
and  changes  in  the  value  of  money  .  .  .  Nor  would  it  be  nearly  so 
costly  as  is  very  generally  supposed.  According  to  Mr.  Campion’s 
estimates,  the  total  value  of  privately-owned  land  in  Great  Britain 
in  1932-34  was  about  £620  million  .  . 

The  Uthwatt  Committee  themselves  admitted  that  nationali¬ 
sation  was  the  logical  solution  to  the  problem,  and  only  refrained 
from  recommending  it  on  grounds  that  it  would  create  “  political 
controversy  ”  and  grave  administrative  difficulties. 

“  If  we  were  to  regard  the  problem  provided  by  our  terms  of 
reference  as  an  academic  exercise  without  regard  to  administrative 
or  other  consequences,  immediate  transfer  to  public  ownership  of  all 
land  would  present  the  logical  solution  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  land 
nationalisation  is  not  practicable  as  an  immediate  measure  and  we 
reject  it  on  that  ground  alone.”  (Final  Report,  p.  27.) 

Yet  the  Uthwatt  Committee,  the  “  Expert  Committee  on 
Compensation  and  Betterment  ”,  could  hardly  be  termed  a  social¬ 
ist  body,  consisting  as  it  did  of  Mr.  Justice  Uthwatt,  Judge  of  the 
Chancery  Division ;  James  Barr,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Surveyors’  Institution ;  C.  Gerald  Eve,  a  past-president  of 
the  same  Institution,  and  Raymond  Everdhed,  K.C.,  Regional 
Controller,  Notts,  Derby  and  Leicester  coal  region  since  1942.1 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  is,  of  course,  nationalisation 
of  the  land;  the  State  could  then  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
land  and  lease  or  sell  to  planning  authorities  the  land  in  their 
areas — this  land  could  then  be  planned  as  a  whole,  regardless  of 
the  original  cost  of  any  particular  piece  of  land. 


The  Government's  Proposals 

The  Government’s  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill,  1944, 
and  the  White  Paper  entitled  “  The  Control  of  Land  Use  ”  were 
issued  on  Friday,  June  23,  after  three  years  of  Government  pro¬ 
crastination.  Both  the  Bill  and  the  White  Paper  have  been 
received  with  great  disappointment.  It  is  important  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  however.  In  spite  of  very  serious 
defects,  which  are  analysed  below,  the  Bill  does  give  certain 
opportunities  for  planning  oT  seriously  bomb-damaged  areas  and 

1  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  James  Barr,  while  signing  the  report,  made  some 
important  reservations  about  some  of  the  recommendations  with  which  he  did  not  agree. 
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to  a  much  lesser  extent  also  provides  for  replanning  and  re¬ 
development  of  “  blighted  ”  areas  (namely,  those  areas  which, 
though  not  necessarily  blitzed,  are  suffering  severely  from  bad 
layout  and  obsolete  development).  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  White  Paper,  which,  laying  down  as 
it  does  the  lines  of  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  country  (excluding 
the  specifically  blitzed  or  “  blighted  ”  areas)  shows  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  abandoned  any  intention  they  may  ever  have  had 
of  allowing  our  cities  of  the  future  to  be  planned  for  the  people’s 
needs,  and  have  decided  instead  that  it  is  more  important  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  vested  interests. 

What  the  Bill  provides  for 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  “  designation  ”  of  areas  where 
extensive  bomb  damage  has  taken  place  so  that  such  areas  can 
be  bought  up  by  the  local  authority  concerned  and  redeveloped 
as  a  whole.  Large  areas  in  a  number  of  towns  should,  of  course, 
fall  into  this  category — in  the  County  of  London  Plan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  clear  that  the  designation  of  large  parts  of  the  East 
End  (namely,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and  parts  of  Stepney) 
and  large  areas  south  of  the  river,  is  contemplated. 

Under  the  Bill,  the  local  authority  must  define  or  designate 
such  a *  war-damaged  area  :  it  must  then  make  application  to  the 
Minister  for  the  necessary  powers.  After  a  public  local  enquiry, 
at  which  objections  may  be  lodged,  the  Minister  may  issue  an 
order  authorising  the  local  authority  at  any  time  to  buy  up  com¬ 
pulsorily  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  area.  The  designation 
will  not  only  cover  the  actual  area  of  war  damage — it  can  include 
undamaged  land  where  this  is  necessary  to  secure  a  proper  unit. 
In  addition,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  redevelopment  of  such  an 
area  may  involve  a  thinning  out  of  the  population,  land  outside 
the  area  in  question  which  is  needed  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  may  be  displaced  can  also  be  designated  and  included  in  the 
authorisation  for  compulsory  purchase.  Such  areas  which  are 
required  for  replacement  purposes  are  called  “  over-spill  ”  areas. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  local  authority  will  borrow  the 
money  required  to  buy  up  and  clear  the  designated  area,  for 
which  the  Exchequer  will  give  assistance.  The  initial  Exchequer 
grants  to  be  given  are  to  be  equal  to  the  first  two  years’  loan 
charges  payable  on  the  money  borrowed.  If  the  Minister  is 
satisfied  that  war  damage  has  made  it  impossible  to  bring  the  area 
into  use  for  some  time,  he  may  make  further  grants  for  the  next 
succeeding  eight  years,  and  even  for  thirteen  years  in  special 
circumstances.  Similar  grants  will  be  made  when  the  local 
authority  pays  the  cash  out  of  its  own  resources  instead  of 
borrowing. 

The  Government  states  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an 
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accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  buying  up  and  clearing  desig¬ 
nated  areas  but  that  preliminary  information  suggests  that  the 
amount  involved  may  be  of  the  order  of  £575  millions.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  granted  by  the  Exchequer  in 
respect  of  the  first  two  years’  loan  charges  will  be  something 
under  £50  million. 

When  the  area  is  acquired,  the  local  authority,  having  planned 
the  complete  layout,  will  keep  what  land  is  necessary  for  its  own 
uses  under  its  ordinary  powers,  such  as  housing,  schools,  roads, 
open  spaces,  etc.,  and  will  lease  the  rest  in  suitable  plots  to 
private  enterprise  to  develop  in  accordance  with  the  main  plan. 
In  circumstances  where  private  enterprise  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  do  the  job,  the  Minister  can  give  his  consent  to  the  local 
authority  to  proceed  itself  with  the  necessary  development.  The 
proposals  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister,  with  Treasury  con¬ 
sent,  as  likely  to  bring  in  sufficient  annual  income  to  balance  the 
equivalent  of  the  cost  “  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  area  of  extensive  war  damage  and  the  requirement  of  a  proper 
layout  and  redevelopment  ”.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure  the  Exchequer  may  require  to  be  repaid  any  net  gain. 

The  price  paid  by  the  local  authority  for  the  land  will  be 
based  on  the  current  price  on  March  31,  1939.  (The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  will  be  in  the  case  of  an  owner-occupier  of  a  house 
which  is  below  the  rateable  values  prescribed  under  the  Rent 
Restrictions  Act,  and  some  owners  of  agricultural  land.  In  these 
two  cases,  additional  compensation  will  be  paid.) 

The  arrangements  for  the  “  blighted  ”  areas  under  the  Bill 
are  not  so  sweeping  as  for  the  blitzed  areas.  Compulsory  pur¬ 
chase  orders  will  only  be  granted  from  time  to  time  for  such  land 
as  the  local  authority  is  then  ready  to  redevelop  and  a  public 
enquiry  will  be  held  on  each  application.  Moreover,  the  special 
Exchequer  grants  will  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  “  blighted  ” 
areas. 

The  Bill  Analysed 

This  Bill  has  one  or  two  positive  features.  .  In  respect  of 
the  war-damaged  areas,  local  authorities  are  for  the  first  time 
given  the  opportunity  to  replan  and  develop  an  area  as  a  whole. 
But  already  here  there  is  an  ambiguity,  for  the  wording  of  the 
Bill  does  not  make  it  clear  what  is  meant  by  an  area  of  “  extensive 
war  damage  ”.  Mr.  Wilmot,  M.P.,  put  the  problem  clearly  : — 

“  The  local  authority  has  first  of  all  to  declare  all  its  blitzed  areas. 
It  cannot  start  now  because  it  does  not  know  whether  the  Minister  is 
going  to  regard  the  Parliamentary  division  of  Kennington  as  having  a 
dozen  blitzed  areas  or  whether  all  of  them  are  to  be  coagulated  into 
one.” 

But  even  if  the  most  liberal  interpretation  is  made,  and  really 
extensive  areas  are  designated  (such  as  those  contemplated  under 
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the  County  of  London  plan)  the  area  in  which  local  authorities 
will  be  able  to  plan  as  a  whole  will  still  be  extremely  limited. 
If  the  arrangements  in  the  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  bomb- 
damaged  areas  applied  equally  to  the  “  blighted  ”  and  to  all  other 
areas,  this  would  be  a  great  step  forward.  But  it  seems  as 
though  only  the  areas  of  extensive  bomb  damage  (a  tiny  pro¬ 
portion)  will  really  be  able  to  plan  in  the  future.  The  “  blighted  ” 
areas  will  have  a  little  more  scope  than  they  had  before,  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  it 
always  was.  “  This  measure  contemplates  that  towns  shall  be 
redeveloped  piece-meal  ”,  said  Mr.  Silkin.  Yet,  as  the  Uthwatt 
Committee  made  clear,  the  planning  of  the  war-damaged  areas 
cannot  be  done  in  isolation  to  the  rest  of  the  town  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  local 
authority  to  develop  the  land  itself  ^here  private  enterprise 
refuses  to  do  so  is  a  small  step  forward;  in  practice  it  will  mean, 
however,  that  local  authorities  will  still  only  be  able  to  undertake 
the  more  unremunerative  activities  which  private  enterprise  will 
not  bother  about. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  of  the  Bill  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  regarding  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land.  In 
1941  the  Uthwatt  Committee,  in  its  interim  report,  recommend 
that  compensation  paid  for  publicly-acquired  land  should  not 
exceed  values  based  on  March,  1939.  The  Committee  added, 
“Our  recommendations  are  directed  not  to  a  fixed  price  but  to 
a  maximum  price.  Actual  values  at  the  time  of  acquisition  may 
well  be  less  than  pre-war  values,  owing  to  causes  not  connected 
with  the  war  Since  that  time  Government  spokesmen  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  1939  ceiling  would  be  accepted.  In  the 
present  Bill,  however,  the  Government,  while  laying  it  down  that 
the  purchase  price  shall  be  no  more  than  the  1939  level,  also  lays 
it  down  that  it  will  be  no  less.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
since  1939  the  market  value  of  quite  a  substantial  amount  of  land 
(how  much  is  not  known)  has  diminished.  The  speculator  who 
has  bought  up  such  land,  sometimes  extremely  cheaply,  will  now 
reap  a  golden  harvest,  for  by  law  the  local  authorities  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pay  less  than  the  1939  price.  In  such  cases  the 
Government  will  force  local  authorities  (and  through  them  the 
ratepayers)  to  pay  the  speculator  a  price  which  he  could  not  hope 
to  receive  if  the  land  were  sold  on  a  free  and  open  market  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  effect  of  this,  though  not  sufficient  to  wreck 
the  possibilities  of  planning  in  most  areas,  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  serious  effect  in  some  cases,  and  in  any  case  every  extra  penny 
spent  on  acquiring  land  helps  to  cramp  free  planning  activities. 

Another  criticism  ofi  the  Bill  is  that  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  for  assistance  from  the  Government  are  totally  inadequate. 
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In  the  case  of  the  bombed  areas,  the  financial  grants  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  Treasury  will  have  an  interest  in  forcing  the 
maximum  gain  from  the  land — in  seeing  to  it  that  local  authorities 
recoup  themselves  for  the  money  spent  on  buying  the  land  by 
leasing  plots  in  as  profitable  a  way  as  possible.  This  may  mean 
that  the  choicest  plots  most  suitable  for  working-class  housing  or 
open  spaces  may  have  to  be  leased  instead  to  private  enterprise 
so  that  the  maximum  income  can  be  gained.  In  the  case  of  the 
“  blighted  ”  areas,  no  grants  at  all  are  given,  which  means  that 
unless  the  planning  authority  can  see  its  way  to  planning  at  a 
profit  (something  never  yet  achieved)  there  is  little  chance  of  any 
drastic  redevelopment  taking  place. 

Moreover,  the  procedure  for  compulsory  acquisition,  even 
in  the  case  of  bomb-damage  areas,  while  a  great  deal  more 
simple  and  convenient  than  the  present  law,  is  nevertheless  open 
to  criticism — particularly  the  provision  for  a  public  enquiry, 
which  is  an  unnecessary  complication,  and  one  which  the  Uthwatt 
Committee  itself  condemned  on  the  grounds  that,  while  its  value 
was  doubtful,  it  involved  “  the  preparation  of  elaborate  data, 
evidence,  and  sometimes  a  multiplicity  of  plans  and  cartoons  ”, 
all  of  which  was  bound  to  hold  things  up. 

In  practice,  it  is  well  known  that  such  public  enquiries  are 
simply  a  method  whereby  the  landowners  are  given  opportunities 
to  obstruct  the  public  acquisition  of  the  land. 

The  Government's  Attitude  to  Uthwatt 

The  Bill  is  thus  a  measure  which  is  intended  to  deal  only 
with  the  most  urgent  problems  which  demand  immediate  attention, 
such  as  the  war-damaged  areas,  whose  demands  could  no  longer 
be  shelved.  The  White  Paper,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
Government’s  approach  to  the  future  use  and  control  of  land  in 
connection  with  town  planning  in  the  rest  of  England. 

As  a  prelude,  the  White  Paper  presents  briefly  the  case  for 
planning  and  the  defects  of  the  pre-war  system.  It  then  goes  on 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  report  ofi  the  Uthwatt  Committee,  charac¬ 
terised  as  a  “masterly  analysis  of  the  abstruse  problems  lying  at 
the  root  of  any  effective  system  of  town  and  country  planning  ”. 
Following  this,  the  White  Paper  proceeds  to  turn  down  or  distort 
practically  every  recommendation  made  by  the  Uthwatt  Com¬ 
mittee  (see  page  33). 

The  only  one  of  the  Uthwatt  recommendations  fully  accepted 
is  point  (3)  on  our  list.  Point  (1),  regarding  the  1939  price 
level,  has  been  distorted  to  mean  something  quite  different,  as 
shown  above.  With  regard  to  point  (2),  the  Government  have 
set  up  a  Central  Planning  Authority,  but  the  fact  that  its  powers 
will  be  exceedingly  limited  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement 
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in  the  White  Paper  :  “  It  is  not  proposed  that  a  single  master  plan 
should  be  devised  by  the  Government  and  imposed  on  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  that  the  existing  pattern  of  land  ownership  or  land  use 
should  be  swept  away  ”. 

On  point  (4),  the  greater  powers  of  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  have  been  given  to  reconstruction  areas  under  the  Bill 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  “  blighted  ”  areas — apparently  other 
planning  authorities  are  not  to  have  these  powers  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handicapped  by  the  present  antiquated  procedure. 
The  White  Paper  does  mention,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
reserve  power  for  compulsory  acquisition  to  be  used  in  cases 
where  a  landowner  refuses  to  develop  the  land  in  the  interests  of 
good  planning. 

The  greater  part  of  the  White  Paper  is,  however,  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  compensation  and 
betterment  raised  in  points  (5)  and  (6).  The  Government  rejects 
these  two  recommendations  on  the  following  “  practical  ” 
grounds: — (1)  that  there  would  be  different  treatment  for  the 
three  types  of  land  (namely,  undeveloped  land  outside  town  areas, 
undeveloped  land  inside  town  areas,  and  developed  land) ;  (2) 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  demarcating  town  areas ;  (3)  the 
global  'basis  of  assessing  compensation  would  be  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate;  (4)  the  75%  levy  would  be  complicated  to  operate,  and 
would  not  be  fair,  as  it  would  be  imposed  on  increases  in  values 
not  necessarily  realised  in  cash  by  the  owner. 

The  White  Paper’s  Proposals 

The  Government  instead  make  the  following  proposals  :  — 

(1)  No  development  or  redevelopment  (i.e.,  building)  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  without  the  consent  of  the  Planning  Authority  (who  will  in 
general  be  the  local  authority),  while  the  development  will  usually  be 
carried  out  by  private  individuals.  For  the  most  part,  the  land  will 
remain  in  private  ownership,  but  subject  to  control  of  use  by  licence. 

(2)  When  permission  or  licence  for  development  is  granted  to  an 
owner  he  will  be  subject  to  a  betterment  tax.  This  tax  will  be  80% 
of  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  with  the  benefit  of 
permission  and  its  value  if  permission  had  been  refused.  This  better¬ 
ment  tax  will  be  reduced  by  a  “  suitable  set-off  ”  in  cases  where  com¬ 
pensation  would  have  been  paid  had  permission  to  develop  been  refused. 
While  “  it  might  indeed  be  argued  that  the  whole  of  these  increases  in 
value  ought  fairly  to  be  collected  for  public  funds  ”,  20%  of  the 
betterment  is  to  be  left  with  the  owners  in  order  to  provide  an  “  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  ”  to  the  owners  of  the  land  to  develop  it  themselves. 

(3)  Where  refusal  of  permission  to  develop  results  in  loss  of 
values  already  accrued  at  March  31,  1939,  fair  compensation  will  be 
paid.  No  compensation  will  be  paid  for  loss  of  development  values 
accruing  after  that  date. 

(4)  The  finances  of  betterment  and  compensation  will  be  cen¬ 
tralised  in  a  single  central  body,  a  Land  Commission,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  planning  authorities.  This  means  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  betterment  tax  on  one  landlord  will  be  used  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  another. 
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The  details  regarding  compensation  are  as  follows  : — 

The  money  obtained  through  the  betterment  tax  and  the 
money  paid  out  in  compensation  for  loss  of  development  value 
must  balance  over  a  reasonable  period.  It  is  initially  proposed 
that  no  compensation  should  be  paid  for  five  years  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  new  legislation.  Meanwhile,  the  precise 
development  value  of  any  piece  of  land  in  1939  will  be  deter¬ 
mined.  To  this  end,  land  will  be  divided  into  3  categories  : — 

( a )  “  green  ”  land,  or  rural  land  with  substantially  no  develop¬ 
ment  value  in  1939.  In  this  case  the  assumption  will  be  ihat 
individual  plots  in  this  category  have  no  development  value  though 
there  will  be  provision  to  prove  the  contrary.  ( b )  “  white  ”  land— 
namely,  unbuilt-on  land  which  it  might  be  assumed  would  be 
built  on  later — here  individual  valuation  will  be  made,  (c)  built- 
up  land — here  valuation  will  only  be  made  where  compensation 
is  payable  under  the  1932  Act. 

An  Expert  Committee  will  be  set  up  before  the  five  years 
have  expired,  which  will  estimate  what  income  is  likely  to  be 
expected  from  the  collection  of  betterment  over  a  reasonable 
period,  after  consideration  of  where  and  to  what  extent  develop¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  take  place.  This  Committee  will  consider  the 
estimates  of  claims  to  compensation  and  will  evolve  a  formula 
for  their  payment,  discounting  in  each  case  the  element  of 
“  float  ”. 

When  the  five  years  has  expired,  any  compensation  in  respect 
of  “  green  ”  land  will  be  paid  once  and  for  all.  In  all  other  cases 
compensation  will  only  be  payable  when  an  application  for  de¬ 
velopment  or  redevelopment  is  made  and  refused. 

The  Effect  of  the  Proposals 

Many  of  the  Government’s  objections  to  the  Uthwatt  pro¬ 
posals  are  stated  to  be  administrative  ones — namely,  they  are 
“complicated”  or  “unworkable”.  These  objections  would  be 
taken  more  seriously  if  the  Government  had  instead  proposed 
measures  which  would  have  achieved  the  same  result  as  that 
proposed  by  Uthwatt. 

But  the  White  Paper  proposals  will  in  practice  result  in 
something  so  different  from  what  the  Uthwatt  Committee  wanted 
that  there  can  only  be  one  conclusion  drawn — namely,  that  for 
the  Government  the  major  consideration  is  how  best  to  protect 
vested  interests. 

The  Uthwatt  Committee  proposals  would  have  resulted  in  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  under  public  ownership— 
the  Government  proposals,  on  the  contrary,  make  certain  that  the 
“  existing  pattern  ”  of  land  ownership  shall  be  undisturbed  as 
much  as  possible. 
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The  20%  betterment  which  the  landowner  will  be  able  to 
keep  represents  a  handsome  rake-off.  The  remaining  80%  which 
will  be  taken  from  him  will  be  redivided  among  other  landlords. 
Public  funds  will  not,  therefore,  benefit  from  what  is  often  the 
result  of  public  activity. 

The  75%  levy  on  increases  in  site  values  in  built-up  areas 
has  been  rejected.  This  means  that  a  landlord  who  sits  back 
while  the  value  of  his  land  automatically  increases  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  community  will  continue  to  receive  the  enormous 
riches  gained  from  doing  precisely  nothing.  And  the  effect  which 
such  a  levy  would  have  had  on  keeping  down  the  price  of  land 
in  built-up  areas  will  not  take  place ;  the  community  will  get 
nothing  back  for  its  labours. 

The  Government’s  proposals  as  to  compensation  are,  in  fact, 
too  vague  for  any  serious  conclusion  to  be  drawn — on  the  face  of 
it,  however,  they  would  appear  to  leave  considerable  loopholes 
for  over-compensation  of  individual  landlords.  But  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  true  to  say  that  the  whole  question  of  compensation 
has  really  been  shelved  for  five  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  White  Paper  proposals  would  have  only 
one  good  effect;  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  for  compensation 
would  be  out  of  the  hands  of  local  authorities  would  mean  that 
the  latter  would  be  less  handicapped  than  before  in  operating 
planning  schemes.  If  the  local  authority  is  not  responsible  for 
compensating  landowners  for  loss  of  development  rights,  it  will 
have  less  hesitation  in  refusing  rights  to  develop  where  this  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  good  planning. 

Conclusion 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  Uthwatt  Committee,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  powers  to  acquire  and  replan  reconstruction  areas  and 
the  1939  price  ceiling,  was  published  in  July,  1941.  In  the  same 
month  the  then  Minister  of  Reconstruction  stated  categorically 
that  the  Government  accepted  these  recommendations.  In 
October,  1941,  Lord  Reith  stated  that  a  Bill  on  the  question  was 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  That  Bill  never  saw  day¬ 
light.  In  spite  of  repeated  questions  in  the  House  and  repeated 
pledges  by  Government  spokesmen,  it  has  taken  just  three 
years  to  produce  a  Bill  which  is  little  more  than  a  travesty  of  the 
original  Uthwatt  proposals.  This  delay  can  only  be  attributed  to 
prolonged  pressure  from  land-owning  interests.  Meanwhile,  land 
speculators  have  evidently  made  a  packet. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  Government’s  proposals  is, 
however,  the  fact  that  they  correspond  very  closely  to  those  put 
forward  by  the  Tory  Reform  Committee.  This  Committee’s 
statement  of  principles  was  contained  in  Forward — By  the  Right. 
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The  Committee  consists  primarily  of  the  younger  Tory  M.P.s 
and  it  is  clear,  that,  while  remaining  true  blue  on  all  fundamental 
questions,  their  aim  is  to  make  great  play  with  minor  reforms  so 
as  to  make  the  Conservative  Party  appear  in  a  progressive  light 
in  preparation  for  the  next  elections. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  proposals  in 
the  Government  White  Paper  were  very  similar  to  those  contained 
in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Committee  last  March  on  Land 
Development  and  Control  (signed  by  Capt.  Peter  Thornycroft, 
M.P.,  and  Hugh  Molson,  M.P.),  while  it  was  noteworthy  that  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  Bill  in  the  Debate  on  the  Second 
Reading1  were  members  of  the  Tory  Reform  Committee.  As  Sir 
Percy  Harris  said,  “  Nobody  has  been  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
particular  Bill,  except  perhaps  the  Tory  Reformers  ”.  Thus  Lord 
Hinchingbrooke,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  described  the  Bill 
as  a  “  provocative,  enterprising,  adventurous  and  satisfying 
measure  ”,  while  Ronald  Tree,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  said, 
“  Speaking  as  a  landowner,  I  welcome  this  Bill  ”.  Lord  Hin¬ 
chingbrooke,  it  should  be  noted,  is  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  in  1873  held  four  estates  amounting  to  11,000  acres,  with  a 
rental  of  £16,400.  The  landed  interest  has  obviously  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  its  influence  felt  on  the  Committee.  Other 
M.P.s  on  the  Committee  include  Major  Sir  Ralph  Glyn,  who  is 
related  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  our  old  friends,  Sir  Edward  Grigg 
and  Captain  Gammans  of  the  Land  Union;  Mr.  IV. Craven  Ellis, 
director  of  Ellis  &  Sons  Amalgamated  Properties  and  (according 
to  Whc/s  Who )  “  managing  director  and  director  of  companies 
covering  Estate  Development,  Finance  Investments,  Property 
Management  Land  ” ;  Major  Sir  J.  Lucas,  who  has  “  hunted 
several  packs  of  hounds  ”  and  is  the  author  of  Simple  Doggie 
Remedies',  Major  C.  York,  of  the  Land  Agents  Society;  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  Winterton,  who  owns  2,800  acres. 

Already  the  property  owners  are  showing  their  delight  at 
what  they  evidently  feel  to  be  a  victory. 

“  Our  first  reaction  to  the  Government’s  proposals  is  one  of  tre¬ 
mendous  relief,  to  think  we  have  been  at  least  saved  from  the  proposals 
of  the  Uthwatt  Committee  report  ” 

said  Mr.  Sidney  Hampton,  acting  general  secretary  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Federation  of  Property  Owners  ( Reynolds  News,  June  25). 
And  Major  R.  G.  Proby,  chairman  of  the  Central  Landowners’ 
Association,  said  : — 

“  We  cannot  join  in  the  chorus  of  criticism  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill  and  the  White  Paper  on  Land 
Control.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  Government  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  .  .  .  To  begin  with,  the  superfluous,  unworkable  plan  in  the 
Uthwatt  Report  has  been  thrown  out.”  ( Yorkshire  Post,  14.7.44  ') 

1  July  11  and  12,  1944. 
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The  Property  Owners?  Gazette  says  : — 

“  While  some  ownership  interests  and  those  favouring  out-and-out 
State  acquisition  may  take  their  respective  extreme  views  of  the  White 
Paper  proposals,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  these  may  eventually  be  framed  to 
offer  a  reasonable  solution  of  a  most  complicated  problem.”  (July,  1944.) 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  however,  not  only  the  Labour 
Movement,  but  the  leading  representatives  of  the  municipal  world 
are  showing  in  no  uncertain  fashion  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
lie  down  under  the  Government’s  Land  proposals.  On  July  6 
a  long  and  detailed  criticism  of  the  Bill  was  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  the  County  Councils 
Association,  the  Urban  District  Councils  Association,  the  Non- 
County  Boroughs  Association,  the  Rural  District  Councils  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  statement  expressed  “  the  keenest  and  most 
profound  disappointment  ”  with  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  which  relate  to  matters  of  “  fundamental  importance 

Such  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  can  hardly  be  ignored.  It  is  an  augury  of  battles  to 
come — a  sign  of  the  people’s  determination  that  they  will  not  be 
debarred  by  a  few  from  a  better  way  of  life  after  the  war  is  won. 


August ,  1944. 
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